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~ JIGGED FITTING 


SAVES MONEY 


106,000 Ascot Jigged Walled Fittings have now been put into new homes 


by 183 housing authorities. 


How this fitting saves money is revealed by the following figures based 


on actual costings. 
EXAMPLE ONE 


Cost of fitting an Ascot 503 sink water 


heater sold for cash: 


Using a Jigged Wall Fitting which had 
been installed when the property was 


built £1.7.0 — £1.10.0 


Normal installation without a Jigged 


Wall Fitting £4.0.0. — £5.0.0. 
CASH SAVING........... say £3.0.0 
* Note: 
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EXAMPLE TWO 


The effect of a Jigged Wall Fitting on 
the hire purchase terms for an Ascot 
503/0 sink water heater : 


Charge per week when the heater is 
connected to a Jigged Wall Fitting 


already installed 1/-- 1/10 per week 


Charge per week including cost of 


normal installation without Jigged 
Fitting 2/- — 2/5 per week 
WEEKLY SAVING........... say 9d 


These figures may vary from one district to another, but are reliable averages. 


The advantages of the Jigged Wall Fitting to the consumer and to the Gas Under- 
takings are real. The Fitting is supplied by Ascot to Gas Undertakings at cost. 


Vigorous efforts are indicated to get it installed in all new houses and flats ; the 


cost of putting it in is trifling. 


ASCOT GAS WATER HEATERS LIMITED - 255 NORTH CIRCULAR ROAD - LONDON - NWIO 


A member of the Parnall Group of Companies WHGI/A.104 
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PHORPRES 


Architect: Frederick Gibberd, C.B.E., F.R.I.B.A, M.P.T.I. 
Contractor: Taylor Woodrow Constructions Limited. 


Even at this early stage... 
London Brick Company Limited have already supplied 


1,350,000 “‘Phorpres” Commons and Keyed Bricks and 
20,000 yards “Phorpres” Hollow Clay Blocks 


towards the construction of LONDON AIRPORT 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED Head Office: AFRICA HOUSE, KINGSWAY, 

LONDON, W.C.2 Telephone: Holborn 8282. Midland District Office: Prudential 

Buildings, St. Philip’s Place, Birmingham, 3 Telephone: Colmore 4141. South 

Western District Office: 11 Orchard St., Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Gr APPOINTHENT 
Telephone: Leeds 20771. fo wen mayetty Queen Guzaeeme® 
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House Rents 


THE LEVEL of the rents of dwell- 
ings may seem at first sight only dis- 
tantly relevant to good town and 
country planning. But the connection 
is in fact close. One of the primary 
reasons for planning is that it is need- 
ed in order to make possible, for every- 
body in town and country, healthy 
and pleasant dwellings and surround- 
ings of a character as nearly as prac- 
ticable to what they desire. That pur- 
pose is as fundamental as is that of re- 
forming the structure of towns so that 
efficient workplaces and community 
facilities are within reasonable dis- 
tance of people’s homes, and so that 
necessary movements are not ob- 
structed. Without a rise in produc- 
tive efficiency an improving stand- 
ard of living is of course unattainable; 
conversely, unless it issues in an 


improving standard of living—of 


which good housing is a basic ingredi- 


and Planning 


ent—productive efficiency is pointless. 

Good housing has to be paid for, 
and housing reformers who see the 
great importance of the home en- 
vironment have always fought for an 
adequate allocation of resources to 
its provision. It may be doubted 
whether, over a century or more of 
effort, they have succeeded in holding 
their end up in competition with 
other claimants on the secular in- 
crease in national output of all kinds. 
The worst slums have been cleared, 
and new dwellings built since 1918 
show on average an advance in 
quality on those built before the first 
world war. But the advance in hous- 
ing standards is certainly not equiva- 
lent to the all-round increase of pro- 
ductivity and real income in that 
period. We have never made good 
the national deficiency of houses even 
in mere numbers, while there still 
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remain in obsolete and sub-stand- 
ard dwellings a very large percent- 
age of our industrial population. 

The recent (perhaps temporary) 
increases of interest rates on housing 
loans (since March 1955) raise the 
economic rent of a three-bedroomed 
house by 7s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. a week. It 
seems daring of the Minister to sug- 
gest at this particular moment a cut 
in the subsidy; we had expected his 
strategy would be to let the increase 
of interest force up rents, and then to 
reduce the subsidy pari passu with 
later reductions of the interest rate. 
The very large increase 1n the rent 
necessary to cover the interest charges 
and running costs on a new house is 
of course masked, in the case of 
authorities who have been providing 
houses for many years past, by their 
ability to raise rents of earlier houses 
to subsidize later ones. That ex- 
pedient is not of much help to new 
town corporations and authorities of 
small towns who have only recently 
started expansion. Their case must be 
thought of in any subsidy revision. 

It is, however, the general level of 
rents that is wrong. It applies to the 
great majority of houses tenanted, 
whereas the post-war subsidies only 
apply to a sixth or seventh of the 
total. On this minority of houses 
the operation of differential rent 
schemes related to family incomes is 
no doubt a relatively easy way to save 
a bit of the subsidy and to adjust rents 
to need. But it accentuates some of 
the anomalies due to the long-stand- 
ing restriction of rents. The pegging 
of so many old rents at levels far 
below market value or equivalent 
economic cost has probably held 
back the general rise in housing 
standards that should have accom- 
panied the growth and wider dis- 
tribution of the national income. 

As Sir Patrick Dollan suggested at 
the IFHTP Congress at Edinburgh 
in 1954, people have got into the 
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habit of allocating too small a pro- 
portion of earnings to house-room. 
The political reason for subsidies 
has been, not so much to meet the 
need of hard-up people as to reduce 
the gap in rentals between _post- 
inflation and pre-inflation dwellings. 
That gap is in fact widening rapidly. 

It is surely in the long-term interest 
of good housing standards that the 
old pegged rents should be _pro- 
gressively brought up—say by a 
shilling or two a week all round every 
six months for as many years as 
necessary, with exceptions for proved 
need—till the economic rents of new 
houses became comparable, consider- 


ing relative amenities, with those of 


older houses. Housing subsidies, new 
and old, could be reduced year by 
year to an equivalent extent. But 
any Minister who ventures on this 
obviously reasonable course will be 
attacked by his opposite number 
out of office, who no doubt refrained 
from the same fear when in office. 

All those who understand the im- 
portance of the home as an element 
in the living standard should, we 
think, contrive to “keep the end up” 
of house-building and town develop- 
ment in the normal competition of 
other elements for family and na- 
tional expenditure. There is a danger 
that its percentage allocation of man- 
power and other resources will drop 
appreciably if no effort is made to sus- 
tain it. Anyone who realizes the 
present condition of our towns 
would, we think, agree that, over the 
next twenty years, we ought to 
devote not less, but rather more, of 
our resources to housing and town 
construction if we are to make the 
best of this country and of the rising 
standard of living that may be 
r-asonably anticipated. In fact, to do 
so may be necessary to the working 
efficiency and enthusiasm on which 
that rise in production and the living 
standard depend. 
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HOUSING SUBSIDIES AND INTEREST 


An appendix to the article on “‘Housing Subsidies and Density in 


City Development”? in our issue of September 1955. 


HE RATE Of interest charged on 
| housing loans by the Public 
Works Loan Board to local 
authorities and new town corpora- 
tions was again raised in September, 
from 44 to 5 per cent. In calculating 
the present capitalized values of the 
subsidies at 5 per cent the number 
of years’ purchase to be used is 
18-92928953. (At 44 per cent it was 
20:63802204; figures for other recent 
rates of interest are given in the article 
referred to above.) 

At the interest rate of 5 per cent 
the present capitalized values of re- 
presentative housing subsidies (com- 
bined contributions from the Ex- 
chequer and local authorities) are 
shown at the foot of the page. 


Saving by Dispersal 

The latest increase of } per cent in 
the interest rate has reduced the 
capitalized value of the ordinary 
urban house subsidy by £50, that on 
a house on £7,000-8,000 land by £74, 
that on a lift flat on £6,000-8,000 
land by £140, and that on a flat on 
£10,000-12,000 land by £148. But 


the ratios between these classes of 


subsidies remain exactly the same; 
the lift-flat subsidy is still about three 
times the ordinary house subsidy. 
The possible savings of capital ex- 
penditure on housing by reducing 


CAPITALIZED VALUE 


by THE EDITOR 


redevelopment density, say from 
forty dwellings an acre to twenty an 
acre, and building half the replace- 
ment houses in new towns or other 
country towns, remain enormous. 
Thus, for example, the subsidies on 
10,000 flats at forty an acre on 
£7,000-8,000 land would be £15} 
millions, whereas on 5,000 houses at 
twenty an acre on the same land, 
plus 5,000 houses at fifteen an acre 
in small towns, they would be 
£6,893,000—a saving of over £8} 
millions. 

In our previous article we gave 
reasons for our belief that these 
savings would be much more than 
sufficient to cover any ancillary and 
consequential costs in a low-density 
redevelopment and dispersal policy. 


Effect of Changes on Rental 

Since March 1955 the annual rate 
of interest on housing loans has been 
increased from 3? to 5 per cent. 
Assuming that authorities continue 
to use an unchanged rate for the sink- 


ing fund (which is the practice of 


many authorities) the effect of the 
total increase of 1} per cent per 
annum in interest is to raise the 
equivalent net rent on a house cost- 
ing, with its site, £1,750, by 
£21 17s. 6d. a year, or 8s. 5d. a 
week. On a flat costing, with its site, 


OF HOUSING SUBSIDIES 





General Standard (£29 8s. p.a.) £5564 
Special (Agricultural) (£36 1s. p.a.) £6825 
House on £7,000-8,000 land (£43 8s. p.a.) £8214 
House on £11,000-12,000 land (£54 Is. p.a.) £1,0293 
Lift Flat on £6,000-8,000 land (£81 rgs. p.a.) £1,551 
Lift Flat on £8,000-10,000 land (£84 7s. p.a.) £1,597 
Lift Flat on £10,000-12,000 land (£86 15s. p.a.) £1,642 
Lift Flat on £28,000~30,000 land (£92 12s. p.a.) £1,753 


} 
| 
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£2,750, the comparable increase of 


net rent is £34 7s. 6d. a year, or 
13s. 3d. a week. 

Thus the necessary increase in rent 
for the flat, to meet the 1} per cent 
increase in interest, is 4s. 10d. a week 
in excess of that for the house. City 
authorities wedded to the flat system 
might argue that this provides a case 
for increasing the differential sub- 
sidy in favour of flats. But considera- 
tions of fundamental economy point 
strongly in the opposite direction. 
The lift-flat subsidies we have cited 
already stand at from 31s. 6d. to 
33s. 4d. a week, which is 20s. to 22s. 
a week in excess of the ordinary house 
subsidy. In view of the huge capital 
and revenue savings that, as we have 
demonstrated, are possible by speed- 
ing up the dispersal policy, the com- 
mon-sense course is to abolish the 
“differential” in favour of multi- 
storey buildings, and to retain only 
that necessitated by the cost of city 
sites. 


Relative Economic Rents 


That at an interest rate of 5 per 
cent it will be almost impracticable 
for authorities to build flats for the 
“working classes” at obtainable rents 
if the differential subsidy is discon- 
tinued need not be disputed. The 
economic rent of a flat costing (with 
site) £2,750 is now about 65s. a week. 
That of a house costing (with site) 
£1,750 is about 41s. 6d. a week. 
Adding an equal amount of 10s. to 
each type for rates, the inclusive 
economic rents must be, for the flat 
at least 75s. a week, and for the house 
51s. 6d. a week. 

Deducting from both the present 
standard subsidy of 11s. 4d. a week, 
we reach an inclusive rent of 63s. 8d. 
for the flat, and 4os. 2d. for the house. 
This means that if the two types are 
equally subsidized at the ‘‘house” 
rate, the necessary rent for the flat is 
about 60 per cent in excess of that for 
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a house. In adjusting rents to incomes 
local authorities, we understand, 
adopt formulae varying from one- 
sixth to one-eighth of the tenant’s 
earnings. If we take one-seventh as 
the standard, the subsidized flat rent 
of 63s. 8d. implies average earnings of 
£22 5s. 8d. a week, and the house 
rent of 40s. 2d. implies earnings of 
£14 1s. 4d. a week, unless substantial 
contributions to the running cost of 
new houses are derived from raising 
the rents of older ones. 

But no expedient of this kind can 
alter the fact that, at the present 
interest rate, the economic rent—the 
actual cost of provision—of a £2,750 
flat is about 23s. 6d. a week more than 
that of a £1,750 house. It is, we hold, 
quite indefensible at any time, and 
outrageously so at a time of economic 
stringency, to pay out an extra 20s. 
to 22s. a week in subsidies on the flat, 
seeing that, at much less cost, a far 
more satisfactory form of develop- 
ment is practicable. 
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THE CHARACTER OF CITIES: V 


SINGAPORE, A PROBLEM IN POPULATION 


The rapid growth of population in Asian countries is a matter of 


world-wide concern because of the increasing pressure on available 


land resources. Although on the widest scale a rural problem, it is 


reflected in the enormous growth of population in Asian cities and 


this aspect is well represented in the island colony of Singapore. 


HE RESULTS of recent investiga- 
tions into physical, social, and 
economic conditions in Singa- 
pore preparatory to the production 
of a master plan for land use are of 
general interest, and this article 
reviews them. 


Great Rate of Increase ~ 


The mid-1954 population of the 
135-year-old settlement was esti- 
mated at 1-2 millions, of whom about 
77 per cent were Chinese, 12 per cent 
Malaysian, and 8 per cent Indian or 
Pakistani. The present annual na- 
tural increase of about 45,000 repre- 
sents a crude rate of increase of nearly 
40 per 1,000; there are no indications 
at present that this rate will decrease 
and the population is expected to 
double within twenty years. 

Singapore was originally populated 
predominantly by male immigrants 
from China in the wage-earning 
fifteen to fifty-five age group. Tne 
migrant flow was stimulated by 
differences in economic conditions 
between the two places, there being 
at times a considerable reverse flow; 
post-war control of immigration has 
minimized these movements. Tne sex 
structure is now approaching a 
balance, the proportion of females in 
1947 being approximately 450 per 
1,000 total population. As a result of 
the enormous natural increase, the 


by J. M. FRASER 


age structure is changing rapidly, the 
age-group nil to fourteen now being 
estimated to contain 41 per cent of 
the total population. 


A Successful Centre for Trade 


Tne migrants were attracted to 
Singapore by the opportunities it 
offered for trade. Each penniless 
coolie coming in from a China fre- 
quently wracked by famine or war 
was a potential millionaire and for 
some at least this hope was realized. 
In choosing a site for Singapore in 
1819 Sir Stamford Raffles was well 
aware that its position held enormous 
possibilities as a trading community. 
Tne settlement soon developed as the 
“emporium” of south east Asia, 
specializing in the handling of raw 
materials produced through the area, 


and their dispatch to the factories of 


the west, and in the complementary 
increment of finished products from 
those factories to destinations in the 
region. The wealth accruing from 
this trade was sufficient to support a 
growing population. 

Tne pattern of settlement is centred 
on the city, which occupies the 
southern apex of the island on the site 
of the original trading station. Tne 
fine commercial and government pre- 
cincts at the mouth of the Singapore 
River, bordered on the west by docks 
of one of the world’s great ports, are 
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confined by an intensively occupied 
central area, largely ripe for rede- 
velopment, where planning problems 
have multiplied with the years. 


Enormously High Densities 


In some 1,000 acres live 300,000 
people: net residential densities per 
block exceed 1,000 persons per acre 
in places with standards of occupancy 
lower than 20 square feet of residen- 
tial floor space per person. The two 
main causes of high density are rapid 
increase in population and original 
low building by those who could 
never have dreamed of the future size 
and importance of the city they were 
founding; redevelopment is compli- 
cated by small lot sizes, multifarious 
ownerships and titles, the high price 
of land in this prosperous city, and 
the crushing rehousing liability to be 
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assumed if reasonable living standards 
are to be achieved. 

Outside the central area, condi- 
tions are better; control of develop- 
ment in the last thirty years has assist- 
ed the layout of pleasant suburbs. 
Prominent features of the urban areas 
are the modern housing estates of the 
Singapore Improvement Trust hous- 
ing almost 100,000 people, but the 
prospect is marred by the “Black 
Belt” of temporary aitap homes of a 
quarter of a million persons, most of 
whom are squatters, who live in con- 
ditions for which unsatisfactory is a 
mild word. 


Work of Improvement Trust 

The Singapore Improvement Trust 
was established in 1927 and has now 
become the recognized planning and 
public housing authority for the 


A slum in Singapore. The central area is intensively occupied and is to be redeveloped. 
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Two and four-storey flats at Jalan Besar, Singapore. The Singapore Improvement Trust is 
the public housing authority for the colony. 


colony. The board of trustees has 
effective powers to control all private 
development, to define lot boundaries 
and street lines, and to prepare im- 
provement schemes for areas in need 
of redevelopment. With powers to 
“erect such buildings as the board 
may think fit’, it has constructed 
about 14,000 dwelling units, mostly 
in the form of three and four-storey 
flats, and over 500 shops. The trust’s 
operations are financed partly by an 
improvement rate on city properties 
and partly by Government loans. It is 
necessary to charge economic rents 
which vary between M $22 per month 
for single storey quarters to M $99 for 
four room flats—(M$1 = as. 4d.). 
The homes are of permanent con- 
struction, mostly to minimum by- 
law standards; constant research into 
low-cost techniques is made to bring 
good housing within the reach of the 
low income groups and future plans 
aim at rents from M $20 to M $50 per 
month. 


The Planning Situation 

Singapore is a comparatively small 
island on which land must be tightly 
conserved; it is also low lying and 
foundations are poor in many places. 
With a large and rapidly increasing 
population, densities must be kept at 
a high level, but the cost of construct- 
ing high buildings must be balanced 
against the rent which the prospective 
tenants can afford to pay. 

Since World War II, the principal 
housing development has taken place 
in and around the urban area. Apart 
from numerous villages, urban de- 
velopment in the rural area of the 
island is restricted to H.M. Forces 
establishments which cover one-tenth 
of the colony’s area. It is probable 
that, in order to contain the city, new 
self-contained urban settlements will 
be established in areas now rural in 
character. A problem accelerating 
this policy is the presence of the 
squatters referred to above. In the 
face of acute shortage of accommoda- 
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tion a sympathetic attitude is adopted 
towards squatters and others living in 
temporary housing: resettlement 
schemes have commenced but the 
number of people involved makes 
such projects very costly. 


Housing, Open Spaces, Schools 


The present rate of provision of 
permanent dwellings, private and 
publicly owned, is about 5,000 homes 
a year; the estimated rate required to 
conquer the housing problem in 
twenty years is well over 10,000 a 
year. 

The climate of Singapore is equable 
but enervating: despite its being an 
island, there is need for open space in 
urban areas for both ventilation and 
recreation. In the central area, the 
existing open space amounts to 0:6 
acres per 1,000 population, and in 
urban areas 1-17 acres. It is hoped to 
make up deficiencies in the centre on 
redevelopment and in the urban area 
by reservations of land reclaimed 
from other uses, including sea,swamp, 
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and a redundant airfield, and by the 
definition of a green belt surrounding 
the city. 

The problem of finding enough 


land for schools is related to that of 


open space in the provision of playing 
fields. The school population is large 
compared with total population and 
the proportion is growing; it seems 
possible to build enough schools only 
by accommodating two, three, and 
four different schools on the same site 
on a “‘double-shift”’ system of morn- 
ing and afternoon schools. Each 
school would contain about 500child- 
ren, and a site serving 2,000 children 
a day would occupy about eight acres, 
including playing fields. These are 
primary schools and it is expected 
that a fifth of the pupils will advance 
to secondary education and require 
more space. The varied requirements 
of a multi-racial community are an 
additional complication. 


Health Services and Traffic 
The low general death-rate of 9-26 


Seven-storey flats at the Redhill Estate built by the Singapore Improvement Trust. 
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Singapore Improvement Trust three-storey flats on Tanglin Road. 


per 1,000 population, and the infant 
mortality rate of fifty-six deaths under 
one year of age for every 1,000 live 
births, though high in relation to 
western standards, are low for the 
east and are a tribute to the excellent 
health services of the colony. These 
services are stretched to capacity and 
the provision of district hospitals and 
maternity and child welfare clinics 
is proceeding apace. As might be 
expected, crowded living condi- 
tions make tuberculosis the chief 
scourge. 

Prosperity, aided by a somewhat 
inadequate public transport system 
and a total lack of suburban railways, 
has flooded Singapore's roads with 
traffic. On 300 miles of public road 
there were, in 1953, 50,000 motor and 
175,000 pedal vehicles; one person 
in thirty owned a car and one in six 
a bicycle, and the indication was that 
the number of motor vehicles would 
increase between three and fourfold 
in twenty years. Peak flows of over 
3,000 v.p.h. are common and one of 
5,500 v.p.h. has been recorded. These 
figures, together with a mounting car- 
parking problem, emphasize the need 
for general decentralization. 


Formidable as the foregoing array 
of problems are, they are all over- 
shadowed by the need to provide 
means of livelihood for the growing 
population. Although the ability to 
trade with its neighbours remains the 
key to Singapore’s survival, to main- 
tain the reasonable standard of living 
of its people, the colony must either 
limit its population or diversify its 
economy. The former solution de- 
pends on family planning or emigra- 
tion, both at present improbable, but 
the latter solution is being actively 
planned for in the encouragement of 
secondary industry. Singapore must 
learn to manufacture more and im- 
port less; it must become less of a 
market and more of a workshop: only 
in this way can its plans for the future 
be realized. 

In closing, let it be said that in 
Singapore at least the true extent of 
the problems of a tropical metropolis 
are appreciated and that they are 
being tackled by an enlightened and 
democratic administration. 

The author acknowledges the help he received 
in the preparation of this article from Mr S. F. 
Askew, Administrative Officer of the Master Plan 


Team, and Mr Kenneth Watts, Planning Research 
Officer. 
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NEW TOWNS IN ENGLAND: 
A SPANISH PLANNER’S CRITICISM 


The town planner of Seville recently visited four of the new 
towns near London. At the request of the Editor, he contributes 


the following impressions. 


HE OBJECT of my visit to Eng- 
land was to know the most re- 
cent and interesting achieve- 
ments in town planning, the so-called 
“new towns” as a continuation of 
the “‘garden cities’. In books and 
reviews I had read what had been 
accomplished in this field; I knew 
that these towns were the most im- 
portant thing of present-day plan- 
ning, not because of their size or from 
an aesthetic point of view, but as a 
perfect standard of town planning in 
all its aspects: social, economic, poli- 
tical, and architectural. That is, they 
were the only modern achievement in 
town planning that deserved this 
name. 
With these ideas in my mind, what 


by LUIS GOMEZ ESTERN 


impression was made on me by the 
new towns visited : Crawley, Welwyn, 
Hatfield, and Harlow ? 

Firstly, I must make clear that it is 
only an impression; to make a study 
I should have needed more time and 
more experimental work, that is, to 
have lived in a new town. The visitor 
appreciates only the external appear- 
ance, which is one side only and not 
sufficient to value a planning achieve- 
ment. It is far more important that 
the inhabitants of a town feel them- 
selves happy than that the town offers 
a happy appearance to the visitor. 


Why So Few New Towns? 


So, as the merits of the new towns 
have already been praised, and they 


Three-storey flats at Crawley New Town built to a star pattern. Each block contains nine 
flats. The author discusses the landscape composition of residential areas in four of London’s 
new towns. 


Sydney W. Newbery 
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were in my mind before my visit, I 
am going to state only what, more or 
less, has disappointed me. Of course 
I am going to write only about the 
architectural, landscape, and social 
aspects, setting aside the political and 
economic ones as it is impossible to 
know them in a visit and observe them 
by sight. Otherwise I might be in- 
duced to come to conclusions based 
only on partial aspects of the problem. 

Firstly, I have been disappointed 
by the slow progress of building and 
development in these new towns. | 
understand the difficulties of every 
kind; I agree with the convenience of 
making an experiment; but it is sad 
to think that the intended solution is 
only a fact for a very small minority 
and that the rest have to wait for 
several generations; the changing 
conditions of life will make the experi- 
mental stage endless. And it is a pity 
that other countries with solutions 


not so complete and perfect as that of 


- England are building at a much 
quicker speed than she is. 


Architecture and Landscaping 


Another disappointment has been 
from the architectural point of view. 
We can appreciate here the same 
slowness; it is the transition from tra- 
ditional to modern ideas. But it lacks 
rapidity and decision, and as a con- 
sequence of this kind of prudence 
there is a lack of freshness and out- 
standing quality. There is a correct, 
well-balanced type of architecture 
that almost never breaks its equili- 
brium, but is lacking in the quality of 
arousing our enthusiasm, in spite of 
the wise way in which the buildings 
are set from the planning point of 
view. And colour is employed with 
the same shyness. 

The landscape architecture is not 
so brilliant as I hoped. Above all I 
think there is some failure in the colla- 
boration between the architect of the 
buildings with the landscape archi- 





The Stow 
showing the Harlequin Restaurant, dance 
hall, and shops. 


shopping centre at Harlow 


tect, so important and promising in 
modern architecture and the aesthetic 
of planning. I think that this colla- 
boration of the two architectures is 
not only the preservation of the beau- 
tiful existing landscape, but also and 
above all is a matter of creating some- 
thing new. 

In my opinion, the best in archi- 
tecture and landscape is the oldest 
part of Welwyn, and after it comes 
the industrial zone of Crawley and 
that of Harlow. The residential zone 
of Harlow has rather disappointed 
me; I have found lack of simplicity in 
three-dimensional composition, and 
the new gardens and trees are defec- 
tive in connection with architecture; 
but the old landscape is preserved and 
in good harmony with the new build- 
ings. The residential zone of Crawley 
is better as to landscape composition ; 
it is planned more naturally and sim- 
ply. The Welwyn shopping zone, as 
was already known, lacks town spirit, 
which is too scattered and far off. I 
hope that the centre of Harlow may 
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be a success, but the secondary cen- 
tres of this town and of Crawley, al- 
though better planned, are defective 
in architectural composition. 


Planning and Social Life 


As for the social aspects, I am going 
to write only of those which have 
physical expression in architecture 
or planning. I was interested in the 
places for little children to play under 
their mothers’ care, but I did not see 
a good solution, for they cannot 
generally play near their houses ex- 
cept on the more or Jess private road. 
Another matter I was interested in 
was in the easy access to meeting 
places from the dwellings, a very diffi- 
cult problem in low density develop- 
ments, and I think that the way to 
these places is long and unprotected 
for the hard weather, as I believe 
English winters are. 

I was also disappointed by the resi- 
dential zones and the disposition of 
buildings according to the ideal I had 
imagined. The old part of Welwyn 
has succeeded in the aspect of privacy, 
but the problem of combining this 
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privacy with the open house, the 
landscape, and social life of the com- 
munity is not perfectly solved in these 
examples. The garden behind the 
house is private and closed, but it is 
ugly and in many cases not cared for 
from an aesthetic point of view, ful- 
filling only menial aims. The problem 
is very difficult to solve; for the more 
extrovert people of other countries, 
where social differences and pre- 
judices are less important, it is easier. 
Nevertheless, today the problem is 
very difficult, even in England, where 
there are outstanding town and 
country planners. 


Impatience of a Planner 

This is my sincere opinion, which 
is no obstacle to admiration of the 
great many achievements carried out 
by English people, who, as planning 
pioneers, are ahead of the world. 
Really I am too impatient, waiting 
for the time in which planning 
changes from the experimental to the 
production stage. And after seeing the 
new towns in England I remain im- 
patient. 





The Engl ishman’s Home 


“‘Whether we can give every Englishman a free home of his own or not, at 
least we should desire it; and he desires it. For the moment we speak of what 
he wants, not of what he expects to get. He wants for instance, a separate house: 
he does not want a semi-detached house. He may be forced in the commercial 
race to share one wall with another man. Similarly he might be forced in a 
three-legged race to share one leg with another man; but it is not so that he 
pictures himself in his dreams of elegance and liberty. Again, he does not 
desire a flat. He can eat and sleep and praise God in a flat; he can eat and sleep 
and praise God in a railway train. But a railway train is not a house; because 
it is a house on wheels. And a flat is not a house; because it is a house on stilts. 
An idea of earthy contact and foundations, as well as an idea of separation and 
independence, is a part of this instructive human picture.” —G. kK. CHESTER- 
TON: What's Wrong with the World. 


Peril of the Aesthete 


“Taste, when not under the guidance of good sense, will degenerate into 
whimsical conceits and absurdities which instantly detect themselves.” — 
HORACE WALPOLE. 
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The Welwyn Winding-up 

Another payment of as. in the £ 
has been made to the shareholders in 
Howardsgate Trust Ltd, the succes- 
sor company to Welwyn Garden City 
Limited. This brings the total pay- 
ment to the Howardsgate share- 
holders to 36s. in the £. With pre- 
vious distributions the sums paid out 
to the successors of the holders of 
shares and stocks in Welwyn Garden 
City amount to £2,463,073, in 
respect of original investments of 
£1,017,121. Thus on average the 
original investors have received £242 
for every £100 subscribed. It is true 
that the first subscribers—those who 
took the 119,560 ordinary £1 shares 
with a dividend limited to 7 per cent 
and for years unpaid—have only re- 
covered £46 per £100 subscribed, 
because their holdings were reduced 
to one-tenth in the reconstruction of 
1934. But the subscribers for the 
£287,193 6 per cent debenture stock 
have recovered £459 for each £100 
subscribed. 

From this amazing record morals 
may be drawn to suit a variety of 
economic philosophies. One is that it 
illustrates the grossly inequitable in- 
cidence on personal savings of mone- 
tary deflation followed by inflation. 
Another is that it vindicates the faith 
of Ebenezer Howard in the urban 
values created by unitary ownership 
of a town site. Taking into account 
the huge changes since the 1920's 
of the value of the £, the original 
stockholders have not, on average, 
profited inordinately. But they have 
come off far better than those who 
invested in Government and other 
fixed-interest securities at the same 
date. And, by reason of the war-time 


and post-war inflation, much of the 
accretion of urban value that, on 
Howard’s principle, would otherwise 
have accrued for public purposes, has 
benefited the holders of long-term 
leases in the town. Even so, the future 
estate inrcement, which is likely to be 
substantial, is by the Government 
ownership of the estate secured to 
the town or the nation. It is a very 
interesting question, for the later new 
towns as well as for Welwyn, as to 
who, town, region, or nation, is the 
ultimate rightful heir, and what 
agency shall be the executor and 
trustee. 


West Ham Revisited 


A number of Executive members of 
the TCPA had a look at some of West 
Ham’s post-war redevelopment on 
28 September, and were impressed 
by the quality of the housing schemes, 
most of which show a regard for 
family living conditions as well as for 
architecture. The county borough, 
which had a population of 250,000 in 
1939, now has 168,600 and its plan 
aims at a slight further reduction. 
During the war 14,000 of its 51,000 
houses were totally destroyed, as well 
as many factories, schools, and shops, 
and about 500 acres of the total area 
of 4,706 acres were cleared of build- 
ings. This gave some scope for re- 
building on new and more modern 
plans, and at reasonably low density; 
and advantage has been taken of the 
opportunity. Altogether, including 
temporary houses, about 4,000 dwell- 
ings have been provided since the 
war, and another 1,000 are under 
construction. So far 277 acres have 
been acquired by the council. 

It will take a long time to rebuild 
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Terrace houses, Graham Road, County Borough of West Ham. 


West Ham at this rate, and it is pro- 
foundly to be hoped that work will 
not be allowed to slow up. The most 
notable thing about the rebuilding is 
its great advance in attractiveness as 
compared with the older housing. 
There is a welcome predominance of 
two-storey terrace houses with gar- 
dens, with a proportion of maisonettes 
in three and four-storey form; and 
the infection of multi-storey flats has 
so far been resisted—though one 
scheme is on the drawing-board. 

The TCPA party were entertained 
by the Mayor, the chairmen of the 
housing and planning committees, 
and other councillors, and a friendly 
exchange of views took place. It was 
evident that there were differences of 
accent in the local council (which is 
100 per cent Labour) as to increasing 
or lowering density. The visitors 
heartily congratulated the council on 
the standards attained, and on the 
admirable work of the borough 
architect-planner, Mr Thomas North. 

There is real charm in many of the 


West Ham schemes, and it is pleasing 
to observe the immense advance in 
the whole atmosphere of the place— 
to which good gardening by the 
occupiers contributes greatly. Many 
authorities could gain ideas and in- 
spiration by a visit to this borough. 

One looming problem is that of 
rents and subsidies from the rates. 
The typical rent of a three-bedroom- 
ed maisonette is about 29s. 6d. in- 
cluding rates, and ofa house (which is 
preferred) about 31s. The rent sub- 
sidies now come to £100,000 a year, 
or 1s. 6d. in the £. The effect is that 
the occupiers of the older houses con- 
tribute substantially to the subsidies 
on new houses—for which there is 
some justification in the pegging of 
the old rents at low figures. It is, in a 
way, a partial equalization of total 
outgoings for new and old occupiers 
—but it is of course very erratic in its 
incidence. There is reluctance on the 
part of the council to resort to differ- 
ential rents based on earnings. Policy 
is now under active discussion. 
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Miss Elizabeth Mitchell 


The Howard Memorial Medal is 
to be presented to Miss Elizabeth 
Mitchell of Glasgow at a dinner in 
the House of Lords on 2 December. 
This award of the Town and Country 
Planning Association is for consistent 
adherence and distinguished service 
to the garden city movement. Miss 
Mitchell has been an able and devoted 
worker for the policy of dispersal and 
new towns in Scotland. Previous 
recipients of the Howard Medal have 
been Sir Raymond Unwin (1938), 
Barry Parker (1941), Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie (1943), Dr Norman 
Macfadyen (1945), Lewis Mumford 
(1946), R. L. Reiss (1948), and Sir 
Anderson Montague-Barlow (1951). 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie, who was 
the consultant for the Clyde Valley 
Regional Plan, will be in the chair at 
the dinner. ; 


Twelve New Towns Report 


The reports of the new towns of 
England and Wales for the year to 
31 March 1955 came out more 
promptly this year (HMSO, 155.). 
We hope to summarize the progress 
of all the new towns up to the end of 
1955 in our special new towns issue 
of January. In the meantime a few of 
the many interesting points in the 
official reports may be noted. Six 
towns now show a surplus on revenue 
account, whereas only one did so in 
the previous year. The revenue 
deficit on the twelve has dropped 
from £234,219 to £101,742. (There 
is also a deficit on ‘ancillary under- 
takings”, which are treated separ- 
ately—presumably because they are 
regarded as in the category of public 
service expenditure.) 

Most of the corporations refer to 
the increase of rent occasioned by the 
rise in building costs and the interest 
rate; and several say that no further 
cuts in housing standards or increases 
in density can be or ought to be made. 
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A demand for more garages is noted. 
At Aycliffe the requirement is esti- 
mated at 20 per cent of all houses. 
Harlow originally estimated 20 per 
cent but now finds the need much 
larger. Stevenage mentions that gar- 
ages ‘“‘pay’’. More than one town has 
discovered that it is not a good idea 
to follow the demographicstatisticians 
and build many two-bedroom houses. 
‘*‘We believe families will yet have 
more children,” says Hatfield with 
an air of discovery ; and Welwyn finds 
the three-bedroom house costs very 
little more and is much more adapt- 
able. 

As to the proportion of flats, 
Harlow has reduced its current 
provision to 10 per cent but stoutly 
believes in “‘15 per cent at least” as 
the ultimate demand. Welwyn, 
which has been going thirty-five 
years, has 15 per cent of flats but 
thinks 5 per cent sufficient in the 
long run. Open front gardens are re- 
ported as looking much better but 
not so much liked by tenants. The 
corporations stress again the im- 
portance of more rapid provision of 
community buildings and facilities. 
The general effect of the reports is of 
good progress, many difficulties of 
detail, and a spirit of enthusiasm for 
the job. 


Density: A Netherlands Study 


Mr L. H.S. Angenot, the engineer- 
planner responsible for survey in the 
city planning office at Amsterdam, 
who is also lecturer on planning at 
the Netherlands School of Economics, 
Rotterdam, sends us a scientific study 
(in Dutch) of the problem of housing 
density, which he thinks will be use- 
ful to us in our “struggle against 
town-cramming and against those 
widespread and persistent fallacies in 
the matter of density’. After an ex- 


1 Verhandelingen over het vraagstuck van de 
dichtheid van bebouwing. By Ir. L. H. S. Angenot. 
N. Samson NV, Alphen an den Rijn, 1954. 
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amination of different methods of de- 
fining and measuring density, the 
author concludes that the number of 
dwellings per hectare (or per acre) 
is a useful measure for purely dwelling 
districts. The floor-space index (in the 
Netherlands the ‘‘vloerindex’’, or its 
reciprocal the ‘“‘terrein-index”’) is 
described as a refinement that has 
advantages in particular cases, 

A second chapter discusses the 
theory of “marginal utility”, taking 
account of such factors as garden 
space, cost of buildings, land, and 
roads, and rental values. The third 
chapter applies this theoretical an- 
alysis to diagrammatic schemes at 
various densities—with single-family 
houses, three-storey flats, and four- 
storey flats. The author says that in 
Holland single-family houses are 
the least costly to build, where soil 
conditions are favourable: in 1952, 
for dwellings of equal floor area 
(about 805 square feet) a two-storey 
house cost £921, and a four-storey 
flat (with piles) cost £1,023. But 
where pile foundations were neces- 
sary for the house also, the single- 
family house (£1,083) was more ex- 
pensive than the flat. The effect on 
rent of these differences in building 
cost, and of the cost of land and site 
work at various densities, is brought 
out, enabling those concerned to 
judge what economies are worth 
while in relation to advantages lost. 

The author confirms Raymond 
Unwin’s thesis that in itself an in- 
crease of density has an insignificant 
effect on rentals or on economy of 
land. The careful mathematical tech- 
nique employed will, for some people, 
be more impressive than Unwin’s 
simple arithmetic. The book is so well 
arranged, with its diagrams and 
tables, that its facts and figures can 
to a large extent be assimilated by a 
reader almost ignorant of the Dutch 
language. But we hope to refer to 
some of itsconclusionsin anotherissue. 
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Mr W. O. Hart: LCC Appointment 
Mr. W. O. Hart, CMG, now gener- 
al manager of Hemel Hempstead 
Development Corporation, has been 
appointed Clerk of London County 
Council in succession to Sir Howard 
Roberts, who is retiring. Mr Hart, 
who is fifty-two, was educated at 
Rugby and New College, Oxford, 
was called to the Bar in 1928, and 
had a distinguished university career, 
becoming Fellow and Bursar of Wad- 
ham College. During the war he was 
head of the British Merchant Ship- 
ping Mission in Washington. While 
at Oxford he was a university mem- 
ber of the city council and chairman 
of the town planning committee and 
regional planning committee. He 
was a member of the Schuster Com- 


mittee on the Qualifications of 


Planners and is now a member of the 
Executive of the Town and Country 
Planning Association. He takes up his 
new duties in January. 


World Planning Day: 8 November 

Planners in many countries now 
join in celebrating World Planning 
Day on the inspiration of Sefor 
Carlos Paolera of Argentina and 
Senhor Eiras Garcia of Brazil. The 
pleasant little green-blue-and-gold 
badge widely distributed by the 
enthusiasts of Sao Paulo should be 
worn on and around that day by 
those who possess it. People ask what 
the badge means, and that is a useful 
opening for exploring the social and 
economic importance of town and 
country planning. 


Mr Eric Bellingham 

Mr Eric Bellingham, for the past 
four years Director General of the 
Coal Utilization Council, has resign- 
ed from this position and is taking up 
a new appointment with Radiation 
Groups Sales Ltd. Mr Bellingham is 
a member of the Executive of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion. 
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FORTY YEARS OF HILVERSUM 


This talk by the distinguished Netherlands architect-planner was 
given to members of the Town and Country Planning Assoctation 
party visiting Hilversum on 30 August 1955. 


ITH PLEASURE | comply with 
V V the request to say a few words 
in connection with your visit 

to Hilversum. 
I am of opinion that there is per- 


: 


haps too much “‘cliché”’ both in the 


development of architecture and of 


town planning. Now that your party 
is visiting different towns, it would 
seem to me most useful if we point out 
to you what is characteristic of each 
town, for the way of extension has 
value only then when it fits in with 
the typical character of the town. 


I want to preface the discussion of 


by W. M. DUDOK 


the town plan with some general ob- 
servations. 


Town Growth and Limitation 


In our times, where there is such 
an alarming increase of population, 
which often spreads itself in a chaotic 
fashion over the country, as little as 
possible should be left to chance. 
Society will be best served by reason- 
able order, and it would seem to me 
that it is high time to protect the rural 
area against the unchecked penetra- 
tion or at least unsystematic extension 
of towns and villages. Ingenious pride 


Mr Dadok at lunch with members of the Town and Country Planning Association at Baarn. 
John Chear 
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in increasing population figures gives 
way more and more to the right un- 
derstanding that human happiness is 
not served by this excessive increase. 

Quicker traffic not only in a ma- 
terial, but also in a spiritual sense, no 
longer binds the cultural advantages 
of society strongly to large population 
centres. This traffic intensity en- 
hances the spiritual tension in life and 
it is perhaps our craving for the pre- 
servation of our spiritual balance 
which causes us to put a greater de- 
mand on our surroundings, that is to 
say our home and town, and which 
rouses in us the desire to seek contact 
with the country. Prevention is better 
than cure: we must not think exclu- 
sively of town extension; it is time 
that we consider another problem, 
that of town completion. By this I 
mean the conscious putting of limits 
to the extension of building. For a 
town is never “‘finished”’. Life is evo- 
lution and change: the living town 
changes constantly and the town plan 
of course must make this possible. 

I thought it advisable first to make 
these general remarks before discuss- 
ing the planning of Hilversum. 

How does this town fit into this 
general field ? 

Hilversum is situated in a lovely 
part of the country, which is of great 
significance as a recreation centre for 
a considerable part of our population. 
It is a typical example of a rapidly 
growing and flourishing suburb; it is 
at the same time an industrial centre 
and our national radio city. When I 
entered upon my duties as a munici- 
pal architect forty years ago, its popu- 
lation had already increased to 
35,000. Its course of development, 
however, had not proceeded along 
the right lines so that here and there 
the plan reminds us strongly of a 
labyrinth. As is often the case, in 
Hilversum projections of buildings 
had developed along the main ap- 
proaches, giving the village an irregu- 
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lar star-like aspect. Such were the 
chaotic conditions at that time. 


4,000 Acre Green Belt 


For a town like Hilversum, which 
derives its significance for the greater 
part from the beautiful surroundings, 
the area I mentioned at the begin- 
ning, the area that remains outside the 
extension plan, is of very great im- 
portance. That is why from the very 
outset I have aimed at concentration 
and rounding-off of building, and 
why I have strongly opposed ribbon 
development. Building was first be- 
gun in parts either neglected or 
casually left open: the star-like de- 
velopment had to make way for the 
central growth of a flower. By co- 
operation with adjacent communi- 
ties a vast area of about 4,000 acres 
was purchased where no_ building 
will be allowed, so that Hilversum is 
now almost entirely enclosed by a 
natural reserve, in the same way as a 
medieval town was hemmed in by 
fortifications. But how much happier 
is this new method of enclosing for 
the inhabitants. 

The extension plan is consciously 
meant as a completion plan. In many 
places the landscape penetrates into 
the building zone. My attitude as a 
town planner has had at least some 
result: from 1915 until now the 
population has increased from 35,000 
to about 100,000, without damaging 
the surrounding nature, a fact of 
which I am a little proud. 


The Town Plan 


I would further devote a few words 
to some special elements in the town 
plan. 

Thirty years ago we tried to solve 
the railway problem, which divides 
the town into two parts, by a radical 
deflexion. This attempt has failed 
owing to the opposition of the railway 
authorities, who would not give up 
the connection with the town centre. 
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The town plan now provides a good 
connection between the two sections 
by two tunnels and two viaducts, of 
which only half is ready. 

When I came here, I found the 
driest town on a heath; now you see 
ponds at several points of the town. 
We have applied them as part of the 
sewerage system: these ponds are 
basins for rain water. As we could 
economize on the diameter of the 
pipelines, these useful ponds cost 
nothing and have moreover become 
an aesthetic element in our town 
aspect. 

As regards the structure of the 
different extensions, I want to point 
out the typical differences between 
the first quarters, which I built nearly 
forty years ago, and the later quarters. 
The first parts of the town are typi- 
cally romantic, with closed views. I 
may say that, at the time, I achieved 
a great success with them, but with 
the rapid development of the town 
I soon began to realize that such a 
complicated character is not fit for 
the extension of a larger town. That 
is why you will notice that later on 
we have worked with greater sim- 
plicity and a clearer structure. Be- 
sides I must confess that I am attach- 
ing more and more value to simplici- 
ty. For, perspectively, the human eye 
can only appreciate a simple spatial 
image. The most beautiful town as- 
pects, which we remember from our 
travels and which will always stick 
to us are always the simplest. 


The Closed Building Block 


Though, here and there, I apply 
strip building, I want to point to the 
value of the logical building block, at 
least the improved building block. 
I don’t like all kinds of complicated 
forms in our rows of houses: it is too 
much cliché, which obscures the 
typical difference between openness 
and closedness and with that also the 
clearness of the town aspect. As cen- 
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tral laundering is not in general 
practice in Holland, the pedestrian 
is treated to an unobstructed view of 
the washing displayed on the bal- 
conies; the privacy of living is guaran- 
teed much better in a good building 
block. 

I have also pointed out that a town 
is never finished, even though it has 
a completion plan, as is the case with 
Hilversum. Our villa-parks date from 
the time when well-to-do inhabitants 
in big country seats could get the help 
they wanted. Nowadays people want 
smaller living-flats; the big country 
seats are scarcely inhabitable. On 
typical crossings we promote such 
alterations as are justified aesthetical- 
ly and form a suitable increase of 
housing capacity. 


A New Town Centre? 


A far greater alteration is entailed 
by the plan for a new nucleus, which 
we made during the last war, to re- 
place the labyrinth of the old village: 
the old centre is no longer in harmony 
with the significance of this flourish- 
ing town. We were, however, too 
much occupied with the problem of 
the housing shortage to have time 
and money available for the realiza- 
tion of the radical nucleus plan. 

As to the realization of the exten- 
sion plan: the rural character of our 
community involved for the greater 
part the erection of low-type houses. 
The financial support being reduced 
to a minimum, we were in more than 
one respect handicapped, and the 
problem was how to build a village 
quarter of some aesthetic value with 
such small means. I have endeavour- 
ed to solve this problem as a whole: 
the order in the architectural sense 
was not to build houses but to build 
streets; more than that, entire quar- 
ters. In that entirety proportion can 
tell as well to full advantage as in work 
of a more stately aspect. Compared 
with the great problems of town con- 
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struction village planning is only 
chamber music, but chamber music 
may be orchestral. 


Architectural Variety 


A normal municipal development 
always affords an opportunity of 
creating architectural features. But 
for this element the best-intentioned 
plan would no doubt become dull and 
monotonous. In Hilversum this de- 
velopment necessitated the erection 
of a number of smaller and larger 
public buildings: several schools, 
baths, a library, an abattoir, etc. 
These motives could be used to the 
greatest effect in different ways, they 
gave relief to surroundings that 
threatened to become monotonous. 

Convinced of the necessity of a 
harmonious relation between archi- 
tecture and the intention of the exten- 
sion plan I was able to guarantee this 
satisfying relation between 1915 and 
1931, in which period I could build 
the public buildings myself, making 
them centres of importance in my 
own compositions of workers’ houses. 
In the more recent quarters, which, 
by the way, have not yet been com- 
pleted as the public buildings are still 
lacking, the municipality only charg- 
ed me with the construction of some 
groups of workers’ houses and apart- 
ment houses for small purses. 

As to the architecture: I dare say 
that I belonged to the first architects 
who recognized the aesthetic value of 
the flat roof and who tried to make a 
characteristic use of it. 

My first school of this kind dates 
from 1919. I like this pure space en- 
closure, without having made a dog- 
ma of it. I have often applied the 
excellent tile roof, nay, I have even 
built a school with a thatched roof, 
as you perhaps will see. As I have said: 
all those buildings were realized be- 
fore 1931; even this town hall, for 
which I made the design more than 
thirty years ago. 
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I need not tell you that at that time 
my work was rather revolutionary 
and that it cost quite a lot of struggle. 
That struggle never left me. It is be- 
cause I believe in the existence of 
eternal values in art: values which the 
artist has to realize in his own man- 
ner, at the same time giving shape to 
his own time. That, for me, is real 
modernism. 

And having chosen this way of 
life, I always hope to make my 
masterpiece . . . tomorrow. 


NEW TOWN HERALDRY 


7: Peterlee 





Motto: I will find a way or make it. 


The supporters are on one side a 
bishop and on the other a miner. The 
bishop recalls the times when the 
whole of the area was in the hands of 
the Prince Bishop of Durham and the 
miner the industry of the area today. 
The Blazon contains three popinjays, 
this being a device used in the Arms of 
the Ancient Lords of Horden. The 
Lion on the Blazon is that of the de 
Brus family, who after the Conquest 
were the Lords of Eden and from 
whose manorial residence the name of 
Castle Eden probably originated. The 
banner on the castellation is charged 
with the Arms attributed to St Cuth- 
bert. 
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INDUSTRIAL LOCATION AND LAND USE 


This country has now had ten years’ experience of the control of in- 
dustrial location started by the Distribution of Industry Act, 1945. 
What have been the more obvious effects of that control upon the use of 


land? 


end of December 1954 about 

9,900 factory building projects 
were completed in Great Britain. 
These occupied some 216 million 
square feet. But the new factory build- 
ing was not evenly spread over the 
country. Nearly one-half of it took 
place in the four administrative re- 
gions which contain the development 
areas, although these four regions 
have only rather more than one-third 
of the country’s labour force in manu- 
facturing. The four regions are Scot- 
land, northern, north-western and 
Wales. The only other regions whose 
industrial building exceeded their 
share of the country’s manufacturing 
labour force are eastern and southern; 
and together these had rather more 
than 11 per cent of the country’s fac- 
tory building compared with a little 
over 8 per cent of the manufacturing 
labour force. Of the five remaining 
regions, four—east and west Rid- 
ings, the two Midlands regions and 
south western—had about 35 per 
cent of the national manufacturing 
labour force but only about 30 per 
cent of the factory building. The fifth 
region— London and south eastern— 
had little more than 10 per cent of 
the national total of factory building, 
although it accounted for some 22 per 
cent of the manufacturing labour 
force. 


Fe JANUARY 1945 up to the 


The Development Areas 

The placing of nearly one-half of 
the total factory building taking place 
in Great Britain in the four regions 


by J. SYKES 


containing the development areas 
has had interesting consequences for 
the use of land—more so because the 
development areas themselves ac- 
counted for about one-third of total 
factory building but only under one- 
fifth of the labour force in manufac- 
turing. 

The first consequence is that prob- 
ably a smaller amount of land has 
been taken for new factory building, 
and associated urban uses, than if less 
factory building had taken place in 
the development areas. For the new 
factory building has brought oppor- 
tunities for work to the under- 
employed, the unemployed, and the 
non-employed workpeople of those 
areas. These workpeople have there- 
fore been enabled to continue to 
occupy their existing houses, and to 
use the existing public and private 
capital equipment which supplies the 
diverse services they need—e.g. roads, 
streets, gas, electricity, water, shops, 
schools, hospitals, playing fields, and 
parks. If fewer factories had been 
erected in the development areas, 
some of these people would have had 
to migrate elsewhere to find work. 
How many can’t be known; but some 
150,000—200,000 found employment 
during the ten-year period in the new 
and extended factories alone. And 
the total number of migrants would 
have been increased if some, or all, 
members of their families had moved 
with them. To build houses and other 
public and private capital equipment 
to house and service all those migrants 
in other parts of the country would 
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have absorbed substantial quantities 
of land. By building the factories in 
the development areas where these 
people were already housed and ser- 
viced, that loss of land was avoided. 


Diversion from Big Cities 


The second consequence is that a 
better use of land has occurred than 
if the share of the development areas 
in the total factory building had been 
smaller. For many firms have been 
induced to erect new factory build- 
ings, or to occupy factories erected 
during the war in these areas—firms 
that were either already established 
in, or desired to establish themselves 
in other parts of Great Britain. A 
somewhat high proportion of these 
would probably have built in Greater 
London or Greater Birmingham— 
if they had not been discouraged from 
doing so. That would have added 
measurably to the congestion of in- 
dustry and people in these two great 
urban aggregations. But, fortunately, 
this was avoided. And even though 
some of the industrial building taking 
place in the developmen: areas oc- 
curred in towns there that were not 
free from congestion—e.g. Glasgow, 
Newcastle, Liverpool, and Cardiff— 
there seems no doubt that on balance 
the diversion of firms from Greater 
London and Greater Birmingham 
reduced industrial congestion. 

A third consequence is that some 
land in the development areas which 
had become derelict, or under-used, 
was reclaimed or put to fuller use. 
The authorities turned some derelict 
land into sites for new industrial 
building. Land occupied by, but not 
needed by existing industry was taken 
to accommodate new factories or ex- 
tensions of old ones. This fuller utili- 
zation of land previously devoted to 
industrial purposes was not incon- 
siderable; for nearly one-half of the 
factory building in the development 
areas was for firms engaged in their 
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old, basic industries—e.g. iron and 
steel, heavy engineering, shipbuild- 
ing, chemicals, and tinplate. And 
those firms not infrequently built on 
land assigned before to industrial uses 
but not fully used for these. 


Effect in Other Areas 


To turn now from the development 
areas to other parts of the country, 


what has been the main outcome of 


the control of industrial location upon 
the use of land there ? 

First in importance has been the 
check to the growth of industrial con- 
gestion in areas where it was con- 
spicuous or threatened to run riot. 
The check made possible by diverting 
intended factory building from them 
to the development areas was rein- 
forced by restrictions imposed by the 
authorities. This was most prominent 
in the Greater London area—general- 
ly speaking the most congested area 
because it contains no less than one- 
fifth of Great Britain’s manufacturing 
labour force and because industrial 
agglomeration is so pervasive. Fur- 
ther congestion was restrained inas- 
much as the Greater London area 
accounted for only about one-tenth 
of the total factory building in Great 
Britain. It is also significant that the 
Midland region, having some 13 per 
cent of the country’s labour force in 
manufacturing, had only about 114 
per cent of the total industrial build- 
ing. For this region is second only to 
Greater London in the extent and 
severity of industrial crowding. The 
north Midlands, east and west 
Ridings, and those parts of Lanca- 
shire outside Lancashire’s develop- 
ment areas are three areas where 
industrial activity is widespread and, 
in so many of their towns, tightly 
packed. Further industrial crowding 
was slowed down inasmuch as their 
shares of the total factory building 
were smaller than their shares of the 
manufacturing population. It may be 
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concluded that the action taken by 
the authorities was not unsuccessful 
in combating industrial congestion 
in those parts of the country where it 
was more prominent. Not only that: 
the new factory building that occur- 
red was frequently steered away from 
the more congested parts of the 
crowded industrial areas to those less 
congested. Thus, new factories in- 
tended by industrialists to crowd into 
London itself were often deflected to 
districts around London, while fac- 
tory projects intended for Birming- 
ham and nearby towns that were 
heavily industrialized were often di- 
verted to neighbouring towns less 
densely saturated with industry. Both 
congested areas, and individual 
places within them that were already 
tightly packed with industry, have 
therefore been spared the intrusion 
of some, at least, of the new industry 
willed to go there by the firms spon- 
soring it. 

There is no need to dilate upon the 
advantages gained. On the other 
hand, it is possible that some of the 
firms so diverted have incurred 
higher costs of production by going 
to locations where industry was less 
thick on the ground. Against such 
possible loss, there must, however, be 
set the saving of the economic re- 
sources which would have been need- 
ed to combat heightened congestion 
of industry and the greater crowding 
of people. There can be no doubt that 
that saving has been substantial. 

A second consequence of the con- 
trol of industrial location in those 
parts of the country that are outside 
the development areas may be dealt 
with briefly. Some new factory pro- 
jects were steered to places where 


there was either unemployment of 


labour, or a reserve of labour not pre- 
viously employed. The most obvious 
instance is provided by coalmining 
districts, where work has been found 
in new factories for adult men no 
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longer fitted for coalmining, and 
women and girls. Another instance 
is the diversion of some factory build- 
ing to places suffering irregular em- 
ployment, or seasonal unemployment 
—including ports and seaside resorts. 
Still another is the stimulation of fac- 
tory construction in places experi- 
encing chronic under-employment. 


Economy in Land Use 


These actions had favourable con- 
sequences for the use of land in so 
far as they have lessened the need for 
work-people to migrate in search of 
work. That has reduced the necessity 
to build houses and the other social 
capital equipment needed by mi- 
grants in the areas to which, in the 
absence of those actions, they might 
have had to move. In that way it has 
economized in the use of land for 
urban purposes. 

Such, in broad outline, have been 
the consequences for the use of land 
of the control of industrial location 
practised during the last decade. 
Taken as a whole, they have been 
more favourable than otherwise. 





Ugly? 





Reece Winstone 


Blitz ruins and “‘street furniture” ata 
Bristol road junction. 
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THE REBUILDING OF PLYMOUTH 


An account of the progress already made in the reconstruction of this 


city, which was heavily damaged in the war. 


during the 1939-45 war resulted 

in extensive damage in every 
part of the city. Approximately 6,000 
buildings were destroyed, including 
the Guildhall, the public library, 
nearly all the municipal offices, the 
GPO, and other public buildings, 
churches, schools, and hospitals. In 
addition, damage was done to 71,000 
buildings. 

The concentrated damage in the 
main shopping centres of Plymouth 
and Devonport, as well as the wide- 
spread damage elsewhere, made re- 
construction on a considerable scale 
necessary, and in 1941 the city council 
instructed the city engineer, in col- 
laboration with Sir Patrick Aber- 
crombie, to prepare an outline plan 
for redevelopment. This was pub- 
lished as A Plan for Plymouth in 1944, 
and approved by the city council in 
September of that year. 


Pas AIR raids on Plymouth 


The Housing Score 


The first reconstruction was the 
erection of houses in substitution for 
the 5,000 houses destroyed, and build- 
ing commenced immediately on the 
conclusion of the war. Up to date 
(July 1955) 13,311 dwellings have 
been occupied: 2,250 temporary and 


by J. PATON WATSON 
8,887 permanent dwellings built by 
the corporation, 1,372 rebuilt at the 
cost of the War Damage Commission, 
and 2,110 houses built by private 
enterprise. Nearly 1,000 more are in 
course of construction, and 4,000 
more are planned. 

The majority of these dwellings are 
in six completely new residential units 
in the outer areas. All are laid out on 
modern lines, and in each the housing 
area is arranged around a neighbour- 
hood centre, where the principal 
shops, places of worship, community 
centre, clinic, public-house, etc. are 
grouped together. Sub-shopping 
groups are arranged where necessary. 
Full provision is made for schools, 
open spaces, and allotments. As much 
as possible of the open space will be 
utilized for playing-fields within the 
restricted limits set by the difficult 
topography. 

The allocation of land in the 
various units is shown in the table 
below. In each case the net housing 
density is approximately 10 houses an 
acre, and the average number of per- 
sons a dwelling is about 3-7. 

Of the six new residential units, 
Ham and Efford are perhaps the most 
interesting. The former has been laid 
out on Jand which previously com- 


APPROXIMATE ALLOCATION (ACRES) 











Purpose Efford | Ernesettle | Honicknowle | Ham | Whitleigh 
| |East and West 
Residential G4) ab t02*8 =|. maasg. . | 43°4 149°0 
Education 5°39  * 401. 17°3 26°3 | 57°0 
Neighbourhood Centre Re tore 8-4 6-2 28°7 
Open Spaces 50°8 | 167°5 74°4 3I°I | 99°3 
Industrial - a - - 13°0 
TOTALS 198-0 344°0 223°0 107°0 | 347-0 
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These photographs show the central area of Plymouth in 1947 and 1955. In the top picture 


the first road slabs of Royal Parade can be seen above the trees on the left. 
Dermot Fitzgerald 
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New flats at King Street, Plymouth. 


prised the Ham Estate, the principal 
feature of which was a wooded glen 
timbered with specimen trees from all 
parts of the world. This glen is retain- 
ed as part of the open space, and the 
seventeenth-century Ham House is 
being adapted as a social centre. 
Efford has been constructed on most 
difficult terrain, the housing areas 
lying in a sort of flattened horseshoe 
curve around a deep depression which 
is being laid out as a pleasure park. 
Although these outlying housing 
units have made a very substantial 
contribution to the solution of the 
city’s housing problems, much re- 
mains to be done in the inner areas 
to substitute for war-destroyed and 
obsolescent houses new dwellings for 
as many people as possible within 
easy reach of the principal sources of 
employment. Blitzed sites have been 
and will continue to be used for blocks 
of flats sufficient in number to pro- 
duce an average density in these areas 
of about 100 persons an acre. The 


density in the flats themselves will in 
some cases be as much as 125, making 
77 per cent in flats, 23 per cent in 
houses, as the density in the houses 
which can be retained in the units 
will be only some sixty to seventy per- 
sons an acre. 

Some of the larger cleared sites are 
required for new schools, most of the 
pre-war schools having been destroy- 
ed or heavily damaged. In any case, 
they fell short of the post-war stan- 
dards set by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 


The City Centre 


Essential as dwellings were in 1945, 
and still are, it was also necessary to 
reconstruct as speedily as possible the 
ravaged centre of the city, so that 
retail trade, which had been dispersed 
into widely separated and inadequate 
premises, could be re-established in 
permanent buildings worthy of its 
importance as the occupation second 
only to H.M. Dockyard in the num- 
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ber of persons it employs. So regroup- 
ed, on lines which will avoid the pre- 
war traffic congestion, shopkeepers 
should be able to re-establish Ply- 
mouth’s former importance as the 
shopping centre of the south-west, 
for on that the city’s prosperity largely 
depends. 

The new centre had to be planned 
to accommodate not only those 
traders who formerly did business 
there but also many of those who, 
until their premises were destroyed in 
1941, carried on business in Devon- 
port, and whose sites are to be absorb- 
ed by an extension of H.M. Dockyard. 
A Plan for Plymouth arranged this com- 
bined shopping community in one 
area approximately 30 acres in extent. 
The area is to be surrounded by an 
inner ring road, and is intersected by 
the north-south axis, the first part of 
which was formally named Armada 
Way by H.M. King George VI in 
1947. The south boundary is the new 
east-west axis road, then named 
Royal Parade, which connects Exeter 
Street with Union Street. A large 
roundabout at each end of Royal 
Parade enables traffic to flow smooth- 
ly through the junctions at these 
points. The minimum width of the 
axis roads is 150 feet, comprising dual 
22-foot carriageways with waiting 
bays, wide footpaths, and a central 
reservation. 

Following approval of the plan and 
the first five years’ programme by the 
Minister of Town and Country Plan- 
ning, the city council acquired land, 
laid out new roads, and leased sites to 
developers. The plan is now taking 
shape; many new shops and stores 
have already been erected and open- 
ed for business, and more are under 
construction. Two of the main shop- 
ping streets—Royal Parade and New 
George Street—have been laid out 
and are almost entirely built up. Half 
of the third—Cornwall Street—has 
been formed, and the other halfis now 
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in hand. Construction of the inner 
ring road, however, will have to be 
spread over the greater part of twenty 
years, because of existing properties 
in the north-western sector of this 
area. 

Land on the south side of Royal 
Parade will ultimately accommodate 
the municipal offices and other build- 
ings necessary for the life of the 
community. The heavily damaged 
Church of St Andrew, where Drake 
worshipped, is being repaired, and the 
restoration of the gutted Guildhall is 
in progress. 


Some Figures of Costs 


The council’s expenditure on land 
acquisition and disturbance com- 
pensation in the city centre up to date 
is approximately £4,500,000, and 
just over £430,000 has been expended 
on clearance, roads, and sewers. The 
value of the buildings already erected 
and in course of construction is nearly 
£5,500,000. The speed with which 


A view of Plymouth’s new shopping centre 
which is approximately thirty acres in 
extent. 


Jack Scheerboom 
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reconstruction proceeds depends on 
the supplies of materials and labour 
available within the restrictions of the 
national capital expenditure pro- 
gramme. It is hoped, however, to 
maintain steady progress until the 
whole of the plan has been realized. 
In the reconstruction plan the 
claims for industry have not been 
overlooked, and extensive areas have 
been zoned for the establishment of 
new factories offering alternatives to 
work in H.M. Dockyard. New indus- 
trial premises have been erected for 
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the relocation of firms displaced from 
the city centre, and for the accommo- 
dation of firms new to Plymouth, such 
as Bush Radio at Ernesettle and 
Tecalemit at Marsh Mills. 

The development plan required by 
the Planning Act of 1947 was sub- 
mitted to the Ministry in September 
1952. 

A public inquiry was held in 
1953, and the Minister’s approval is 
awaited. Broadly speaking, the plan 
puts into statutory form the pro- 
visions of A Plan for Plymouth. 


Draught Do gs 


The use of draught dogs in England was prohibited just 100 years ago, in 
1855. In the metropolitan area draught dogs had been outlawed fifteen years 
earlier, in 1840. 

At one time dogs were said to be specially convenient for the hauling of 
trucks in the narrow streets of such ports as Bristol, but prohibition came about 
partly asa result of humanitarian agitation, and partly because the dogs were 
supposed to be most useful to sneak-thieves and poachers. There were still, 
however, several hundreds of legitimate users, up to 1855, and the House of 
Lords was petitioned against the Bill in 1854, when the matter was being 
debated. The chief users of draught dogs were smallholders, costermongers, 
and tradesmen in a humble way of business: the accompanying woodcut, 
dating from about 1835-40, shows a hawker of cat-meat. In the Chichester- 
Arundel area even the mail travelled by dog-drawn carts for some years in the 





1820-40 period. 


j.D.U.W 
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OXFORD TRAFFIC 
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The problem of Oxford’s traffic congestion, still unsolved, has 


become a matter of national debate. This article summarizes the 


various proposals that have been mooted. 


XFORD’S TRAFFIC problem is 
O by no means unique: many 

cities have even worse con- 
gestion. What has drawn attention 
to Oxford is the effect which the 
traffic has already had on the ameni- 
ties of this ancient university city, and 
the fear that the nostrums now being 
advocated will destroy them still 
further. 

The main facts of the situation are 
not in dispute. About 80 per cent of 
the traffic is local, and the rest, which 
includes a large proportion of heavy 
military vehicles, is through traffic. 
Half the population lives east of 
Magdalen Bridge, which is the only 
means of reaching the old city where 
all the large shops are located ; a large 
number of the people living west of 
Magdalen Bridge must cross it to 
reach their work in the factories at 
Cowley. The result has been very 
serious congestion in the High, which 
is by general consent one of the most 
beautiful streets in the world. North 
and south of the High are the colleges 
and beyond them Christ Church 
Meadow and the Parks—both places 
of natural beauty and untroubled 
tranquillity away from the hubbub 
of the internal combustion engine. 
Relief roads therefore can be built in 
the vicinity of the High only by des- 
troying some existing amenity, but 
unless there is a strong probability 
that they will in fact relieve the High 
the adjoining open spaces would be 
ruined in vain. 

Both Meadow and Parks have al- 
ways been open to the general public 
who have taken full advantage of 
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them. At the turn of the century a 
tanner living in St Ebbe’s wrote of 
the Meadow, “‘I feel thankful for the 
opportunities I have had, from boy- 
hood to old age, of spending some of 
the most pleasant hours of my life in 
walking round this delightful mea- 
dow.” (Early Recollections of Oxford, by 
an Old Freeman, page 41.) On any 
summer day scores of typists and 
office workers spend their lunch hour 
there. The Parks is one of the few 
places where first-class cricket may 
be seen without charge. And in both 
children can play in complete safety. 
The Meadow and Parks, in fact, are 
as much part of the priceless heritage 
of Oxford, which the Minister has 
said he seeks to preserve, as the High. 


Need of Inner Relief Roads 


A few weeks ago, Mr Sandys ap- 
proved that part of the city plan 
which provided for a new shopping 
centre at Cowley comparable with 
that in Oxford, and for the comple- 
tion of the outer relief roads. These 
measures will do much to improve 
matters, but the probable increase in 
the number of private cars in the next 
decade together with the increased 
leisure to use them which the exten- 
sion of automation at Cowley will 
surely bring, make the construction 
of inner relief roads to take traffic off 
the High as necessary as ever. 

The question is where are they to 
go? Local public opinion has been 
greatly divided owing to the variety 
of sectional interests involved, rivalry 
between Town and Gown, and the 
difference in approach of those who 
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regard the question primarily as a 
traffic problem and those whose first 
concern is for the remaining ameni- 
ties of Oxford. But three main solu- 
tions have been put forward, by Dr 
Thomas Sharp, the city council, and 
Mr Richard Hare. 


Competing Proposals 


In Oxford Replanned, Dr Sharp pro- 
posed a road on the north side of 
Christ Church Meadow which would 
cross the Memorial Garden into St 
Aldates. This would provide a shorter 
road than the High, but would shatter 
the peace of the Meadow and create 
a new bottleneck for traffic going 
towards Carfax. This plan was not 
accepted by the city, for whom it was 
prepared. The city council favoured a 
road straight across the Meadow to 
the north side of Folly Bridge—hav- 
ing rejected the proposal of their 
planning committee for one along the 
south side of the Meadow near the 
river—and a northern road from the 
bottom of Headington Hill through 
the Parks coming out at the top of 
St Giles. 

Both the council’s southern roads 
would injure the Meadow at least as 
much as Dr Sharp’s, and they have 
the additional disadvantage that they 
would have to be raised a minimum 
of 8 feet above ground level to avoid 
floods, for the Meadow is very low 
lying, and possibly some 20 feet at 
the Cherwell crossing to conform 
with regulations about dredging. As 
both are considerably longer than the 
High, there is no guarantee that 
motorists would use them. 

Scientists have stated that the road 
through the Parks would render the 
use of precision instruments impos- 
sible. This road offers no relief for 
the 8,000 people living at Marston, 
and is no shorter than the High for 
those living in north and west 
Headington. 

All these roads are based on the 
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assumption that the traffic should be 
allowed to approach as near to 
Magdalen Bridge as possible before 
relief roads are offered. But the dis- 
persal of the population between 
Marston and Littlemore suggests 
strongly that the relief roads should 
start much farther east. 


Defects of these Proposals 


The proposals of Dr Sharp and the 
city are open to criticism because they 
appear unlikely to take much traffic 
off the High and at the same time 
they destroy existing amenities. The 
unfortunate conclusion may well be 
that, short of closing the High to 
through traffic, which is not practi- 
cable, no lasting relief can be given 
to it. It is all the more important, 
therefore, to preserve that part of our 
heritage which is unspoiled. 


A Reasonable Solution 


An increasing amount of public 
support is being given to a modifica- 
tion of Mr Hare’s plans, and in par- 
ticular to the suggested road south 
of the river. Such a road would start 
from Iffley Turn, cross the Thames 
by the new Donnington Bridge (re- 
cently approved by the city), coming 
out to the west through a widened 
Folly Bridge. For people living in 
Iffey and Cowley this would be no 
longer than a road through the 
Meadow. A northern relief road could 
start at the top of Headington Hill, 
cross the Cherwell at right angles 
near Lady Margaret Hall and emerge 
at Norham Road. This would be the 
shortest way to the city for people in 
Marston and part of Headington, 
and a reasonable alternative to the 
High for heavy traffic from London 
Road to the city centre. 


The Tunnel Scheme 

Another solution would be Mr 
Harrod’s tunnel. There seems to be 
no doubt that a tunnel could be con- 
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structed, and it is arguable that in 
many places traffic of the future will 
have to use this device. It would of 
course be expensive, but only one 
road would be needed instead of two, 
it would be shorter than any surface 
road, and no compensation to land- 
owners would have to be paid. It 
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would be unreasonable to expect the 
ratepayers to defray the entire cost of 
saving Oxford, and if the tunnel is the 
best solution it should not be shelved 
because of finance. We should ask 
ourselves what price we are prepared 
to pay for a heritage that is priceless 
to the nation. 


The Benefits of Industrialism 


... At social Industry’s command, 

How quick, how vast an increase! From the germ 

Of some poor hamlet, rapidly produced 

Here a huge town, continuous and compact, 

Hiding the face of earth for leagues—and there, 

Where not a habitation stood before, 

Abodes of men irregularly massed 

Like trees in forests—spread through spacious tract 

O’er which the smoke of unremitting fires 

Hangs permanent, and plentiful as wreaths 

Of vapour glittering in the morning sun. 

And whereso’er the traveller turns his steps, 

He sees the barren wilderness erased, 

Or disappearing; triumph that proclaims 

How much the mild Directress of the plough 

Owes to alliance with these new-born arts. 
—worDsworTH: The Excursion (Bk. 8) 


The Darker Side of Industrialism 


And yet, O happy Pastor! . 


With you I grieve, when on the darker side 

Of this great change I look; and there behold 

Such outrage done to nature as compels 

The indignant power to justify herself; 

Yea, to avenge her violated rights, 

For England’s bane—When soothing darkness spreads 


O’er hill and vale... 


Then, in full many a region, once like this 

The assured domain of calm simplicity 

And pensive quiet, an unnatural light 

Prepared for never-resting Labour’s eyes 

Breaks from a many-windowed fabric huge; 

And at the appointed hour a bell is heard, 

Of harsher import than the curfew-knell 

That spake the norman Conqueror’s stern behest— 
A local summons to unceasing toil. 


—Ibid. 
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THE HEDGES OF BRAINTREE 


A spirited account, from the tenants’ point of view, of a recent 
“battle” for the right to enclose front gardens on a housing estate. 


RAINTREE Is a small market 
B town that has grown into a 

thriving centre of light indus- 
try, happy in having very little his- 
tory. In the autumn of 1954, the year 
of Crichel Down, this quietly pros- 
perous Essex urban district was the 
scene of the “Battle of Braintree 
Hedges” which secured three-column 
headlines and even editorial mention 
in the national press, spilling over 
into features and fill-ups in the 
Dominions. 

It has always been an expanding 
town, for the loss of a third of the 
population in the Black Death was 
merely a temporary check. Ever since 
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the raw new cottages, with their then 
modern carved half-timbering, began 
to spread down Bradford Street be- 
yond Woolpack Lane after the 
Huguenot refugees brought the new 
craft of silk weaving, the pop=lation 
has risen until now it is 35,000. Large 
new estates of permanent houses have 
followed the prefabs that followed the 
inter-wars flood of semi-detached 
£500-£750 houses that came after 
the slate-roofed terraces before 1914. 


Origin of the War 


These new estates are very well 
planned and the council firmly be- 
lieves in certain planning conven- 


The privet hedge in the foreground of this photograph is one of the hedges for which the 
tenants of Braintree fought and won. 
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tions: perfect zoning; no shops round 
the corner; miles of walking down 
wide concrete roads with broad grass 
verges; above all, no hedges and no 
fences. The only lawful hedges are 
low box edging or a mysterious shrub 
unknown to horticulture, ‘‘Mexican 
Orange Blossom’’, believed to be a 
species of Berberis, and even this must 
not grow more than two feet high. 
Privet of any height is utterly for- 
bidden to all council house tenants. 

The Braintree and Bocking Ten- 
ants Association, a non-political body 
with rather more than a thousand 
members, appealed first for fences, to 
keep stray dogs out of the gardens and 
children from running into the road. 
They were firmly informed of the re- 
gulations. The honorary secretary 
defiantly planted golden privet round 
his front garden and the association 
began an extremely well planned 
press campaign. Compared with the 
case of Mr Pilgrim of Romford or 
Crichel Down the affair is a storm in 
a coffee cup, hardly a_ teacup-size 
storm, but because the battle was won 
it is as useful a study in the field of 
local politics as a successful wind- 
tunnel experiment to an_ aircraft 
designer. 

The campaign began with letters 
to the local papers, beginning in July 
1952, but even up to November the 
council was still refusing to consider 
any relaxation. Then the Daily Herald 
got hold of the story and gave it head- 
lines on 11 November, the day on 
which an excellent cartoon appeared 
in the local paper, and the story grew 
with its own momentum until Brain- 
tree Hedges, like Wigan Pier or the 
Dunmow Flitch, became news. 


Victory on Points 


On 3 January 1955 the Braintree 
and Bocking Urban District Council 
Housing Committee (to give it the 
full title) passed the following resolu- 
tion: “That tenants be permitted to 
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plant hedges of the usual hedging 
varieties in front of their houses, such 
hedges not to exceed 2 feet 6 inches, 
and that tenants will be required to 
keep hedges within reasonable limits.” 

It was not a landslide victory; the 
Tenants’ Association wanted 3 foot 
hedges; but they gained 6 inches and 
defeated the box edging which was 
useless for normal hedge purposes and 
banished the mysterious “‘Mexican 
Orange Blossom’. It was a win on 
points for the vanishing principle that 
a tenant who pays his rent has the 
right to grow what he likes in his own 
front garden. Today the Lonicera 
nitida cuttings, small yews, and golden 
privet are struggling against a poor 
soil and an unfavourable spring to- 
wards the 30 inch limit and a second 
battle with authority. 

The reason for the restriction was 
“to improve the appearance of the 
estate” and, as Mr W. Balson, clerk 
to the council, told the Daily Herald 
reporter: ““The council does not want 
the estate spoiled by individuality in 
hedges.” 


Fetish of Uniformity 


Many other local authorities im- 
pose even more extreme regulations. 
As an example the Worcester Cor- 
poration in the spring of 1954 insisted 
on turfing all the gardens on its Dines 
Green Estate “‘in the interests of uni- 
formity”’. The Braintree and Bocking 
UDC were merely conforming to 
modern custom in estate planning 
and management, but they were faced 
with that rare problem in England 
today, citizens willing to fight for 
liberty. 

It seems to be accepted as a new 
principle of local government that 
those who are compelled, by housing 
shortage or lack of capital for the 
deposit, to rent a council house at a 
weekly cost often higher than buying 
through a building society, or who are 
not lucky enough to have an unfor- 
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tunate landlord still receiving 15s. to 
25s. a week for a property at con- 
trolled rent with the same facilities, 
have inferior rights as citizens. 

An estate, it appears, must not be a 
colony of the individual castles of 
Englishmen. That right is surrender- 
ed in return for the housing subsidy, 
however high the rents may be. It is 
a well-arranged collection of accom- 
modation units, as nearly alike as 
hospital beds, and the tenants must 
not spoil the picture of the entry in 
the housing competition. They must 
conform to the aesthetic standards of 
the housing committee or its officials. 
Wide grass verges, absent hedges, and 
all-turf fenceless and gateless front 
gardens are the latest fashion, and 
though this may pass and be scorned 
in the articles in the glossy technical 
magazines even as Victorian Gothic 
is today, the tenant must accept the 
taste of his betters, who are in fact his 
servants. The front room or corner 
shop that saves steps “‘spoils’’ a resi- 
dential district, and so does indivi- 
duality in gardening. It is spoilt, not 
for the resident to whom the worst 
monstrosity of amateur landscape 
gardening he can make is an im- 
provement, but the housing official or 
perhaps the casual visitor. 


The Dozen Heroes 


At the recent local elections no 
candidate made “‘Hedges as high as 
you like” his fighting slogan; the issue 
was not raised. One more Conserva- 
give gained a seat, but Labour kept 
control, with a low poll, but no lower 
than in other districts. 

Indifference to local elections is 
not rare but Braintree in 1954 had 
something so uncommon that it was 
news in the Loch Ness Monster sense. 
The twelve men and women of the 
Tenants’ Association took their stand 
on a clear and simple issue of personal 
freedom; they were not opposing re- 
strictions on lodgers, aimed at pre- 
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venting overcrowding, or anything 
that might possibly affect public 
health, like pig or poultry keeping 
close to dwellings. They did not face 
cavalry with hedging bills, risk trans- 
portation to Botany Bay, or even en- 
danger their jobs. They were pre- 


pared to devote to the defence of 


liberty about as much time, postage, 
and thought as twelve less unusual 
people would to completing football 
coupons for eight weeks. 

The officials of Braintree have only 
as much right to be proud of their 
housing estates as a hundred other 
bodies whose achievements are even 
nearer the dead perfection of archi- 
tects’ models. Their civic pride should 
be greatest in those struggling cut- 
tings that bear witness that slightly 
fewer than one in 3,000 of the people 
they serve cared enough about free- 
dom to fight the Battle of Braintree 
Hedges and win. 


A Bull-Baiting Stone 


On the town green at Leslie Burgh, 
Fife, stands a relic of the rural pastime 
of bull-baiting. The unfortunate 
animal was secured to this granite 
boulder and the grooves cut by the 
ropes are clearly seen. It stands three 
feet in height and today forms an 
ideal touch stone for children. M. E. T. 
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SCOTTISH 
NEWS 


The Oban Conference 

The autumn conference of the 
Scottish Section of TCPA was held 
at Oban on 15 and 16 September, the 
subjects being two sides of one great 


national problem, the migration of 


industry generally and development 
actual and possible in the Highlands. 

Caithness opened with a lively and 
much-appreciated account, by the 
vice-convener of the county, of im- 
proving agriculture and the Doun- 
reay atomic developments. The sec- 
ond session tackled the general ques- 
tion of the migration of industry, 
recognized as crucial at the present 
day. 

Industry and Planning 

Three points were powerfully 
emphasized both from the platform 
and the floor, in an appeal for a policy 
for all Scotland: 

(1) That an end should now be 
put to the inconsistency involved in 
the special encouragement of in- 
dustry towards the congested areas 
(as having been between the wars 
the areas of severe unemployment). 

(2) That there is no reason why the 
outlook for the overspill of Glasgow 
should be limited to a radius of about 
thirty miles. 

(3) That co-operation and the 
sharing of information and research 
between industry and the planning 
authorities is of the highest import- 
ance. 

The conference ended with two 
important and soberly encouraging 
papers on land-use in the Highlands 
and the hopes arising from the power 
of the new Crofters’ Commission. 
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Letter to Secretary of State 

The following letter has been sent 
by the Scottish Section to the Sec- 
retary of State for Scotland, and has 
subsequently received notice in the 
press: 

I. The Scottish Section of the 
Town and Country Planning Associa- 
tion most cordially welcome your 
recent draft order designating a site 
at Cumbernauld for a new town 
under the New Towns Act. They note 
that it is hoped to preserve a green 
belt round the new town through the 
planning powers of the county coun- 
cils concerned. 

As regards the new town, the 
Association would wish respectfully 
to urge two considerations: 

(1) They are glad to see that what 
is proposed is a real new town with 
industry. Experience has, however, 
shown the difficulty of attracting 
industry to move from congested 
sites in Glasgow to a new site even 
within a development area, the de- 
terrent being the cost of new building 
and of sites in the new town. The 
Association believe that the question 
of promoting the movement of in- 
dustry from congested sites to suitable 
ones is the crucial planning question 
at the present time, both for new 
towns and for wider dispersal, and 
they would urge that some national 
encouragement should be given to 
approved movement. 

(2) In regard to nomination of 
tenants by Glasgow Corporation 
(Memorandum, section g), the Associ- 
ation regard it as of high importance 
that the new town should not be 
directly linked with slum clearance in 
Glasgow, but should be free to draw 
from Glasgow a mixed population 
willing and qualified to work in the 
new town, i.e. applicants not neces- 
sarily high on the Glasgow housing 
list. 

II. As to the wider dispersal to 
existing communities which is now 
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under consideration, it is earnestly 
hoped that the outlook taken will be 
nation-wide, and that the matter will 
be brought to the attention of all 
Scottish local authorities. There are 
many towns beyond the Clyde area 
where some development of industry 
might be in itself desirable and would 
help Glasgow to clear her congestion. 
London has given an example of 
looking far afield. Electricity and 
petrol have greatly widened the 
choice of sites for industry. 

In this connection, points which it 
is desired to stress are the following: 

(1) Some national encouragement 
is needed for the movement of suitable 
industries out from congested sites to 
suitable sites anywhere in Scotland 
and also for the provision, in the re- 
ception areas, of houses for an in- 
coming population required by the 
new industries. 

(2) The scale of units of dispersal 
contemplated would have to be much 
smaller than under the English Town 
Development Act. Many small de- 
velopments in towns and villages 
would add up to a great relief to the 
Glasgow problem. 
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III. As the Association have urged 
before, they believe that independ- 
ent migration by individuals and 
families is hampered and almost pre- 
vented by the fact that the provision 
of new housing is almost entirely in 
the hands of local authorities. These 
have to bear a heavy financial burden 
in their housing accounts and in con- 
sequence in most cases impose a con- 
siderable residence qualification be- 
fore an incoming family can be even 
placed on their housing list for con- 
sideration. Clearly this is a very 
serious hindrance to any family man 
who may wish to move out of Glas- 
gow. If greater freedom of individual 
migration could be restored, the con- 
gestion of Glasgow might begin to 
clear itself. 

The Association would desire 
specially to press the urgency of the 
whole matter and the need for speedy 
action along the various lines. 

It is proposed to send a copy of this 
letter to the press. 

ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL, Chairman 

of Executive. 

HENRY J. CRONE, Honorary Sec- 

retary. 





For all the Homeless 


““My house is perfect. Just large enough to allow that grace and order in 
domestic circumstance; just that superfluity to lack which is to be less than at 
one’s ease. The fabric is sound; the stairs do not creak under my step; I am 
waylaid by no unkindly draught; I can open or close a window without 
muscle-ache. . . Through the greater part of my life I was homeless. This 
house is mine. I should like to add to the Litany a new petition: ‘For all 
inhabitants of great towns, and especially for all such as live in any sordid 
substitute for home, which need or foolishness may have contrived’.’’— 
GEORGE GIssING: The Private Papers of Henry Ryecroft (1903). 


Philosophy and a Cottage 


“When I have a kingdom of my own I will look out for a cottage in it.””— 
JONATHAN SwIFT (1667-1745). 


“*Boswell: The philosophers, when they placed happiness in a cottage, sup- 
posed cleanlinesss and no smoke. 

‘Johnson: Sir, they did not think about either.”—sosweELL: Journal of 
Tour to the Hebrides (1785). 
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Legal Notes 




















Last year—see these Notes for 
July 1954—MHLG circularized local 
authorities urging them to use their 
powers under the Housing Act, 1949, 
to guarantee advances by building 
societies in excess of the amount which 
they are normally prepared to lend. 
The Minister suggested two schemes 
for this purpose. Under scheme A, 
which applied to all houses, it was 
assumed that the normal advance 
would be 70 per cent; the local au- 
thority could guarantee the difference 
between that figure and an advance 
of go per cent, provided the purchase 
price or valuation (whichever was the 
less) did not exceed £2,500. Under 
scheme B (which was confined to 
houses built after 1918) the normal 
advance was taken as 663 per cent, 
and the authority might guarantee 
the difference between that figure and 
an advance of 95 per cent, but the 
purchase price or valuation was not 
to exceed £2,000. 

It has now been decided to simplify 
these schemes and to extend them to 
advances made by societies incorpor- 
ated under the Industrial and Provi- 
dent Societies Acts. There will now 
be only one scheme and this will apply 
to houses where the purchase price 
or valuation (whichever is the lower) 
is not more than £2,500. On these 
houses: 

(a) the maximum advance will be 95 
per cent on post-1918 houses, and 
go per cent for others; 

(6) the minimum normal advance 
above which the guarantee oper- 
ates will be governed by a sliding 
scale and will depend on the 
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amount of the deposit paid by the 
purchaser ; 

(c) the maximum period for repay- 
ment will normally be twenty-five 
years; 

(d) the guarantee will terminate 
when the principal outstanding 
falls to 50 per cent of the purchase 
price or valuation whichever is 
lower; 
the maximum rate of interest will 
be that normally charged by the 
society at the date of the advance 
to owner-occupiers; there are, 
however, exceptions. 

The scheme applies to both free- 
hold and leasehold houses, but it was 
laid down last year in the case of the 
latter that the lease must have at least 
twenty years to run from the end of 
the repayment period; presumably 
this rule still applies. 

The arrangements in connection 
with industrial and provident societies 
differ somewhat from those applicable 
to building societies. Further details 
of the schemes may be found in 
circular 45/55. 


i) 


More Planning Regulations 


The Minister has made regulations 
under the 1954 Planning Act entitled 
the Recoveries from Acquiring Au- 
thorities Regulations, 1955, S.I. no. 
1381. These regulations deal with 
certain cases where land is compul- 
sorily acquired and a payment has 
been made by the Central Land 
Board or the Minister under Part I, 
II, or V of the 1954 Act or under 
section 59 of the 1947 Act. In these 
cases the acquiring authority will 
obtain the land from the owner at a 
correspondingly lower price. There 
are some complicated provisions in 
section 52 of the 1954 Act and the 
new regulations for enabling the 
Board or the Minister (as the case 
may be) to recover the whole or part 
of the difference from the acquiring 
authority. A. E. TELLING 
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The Planning of Hull 


From Sir Patrick Abercrombie : 

I always read Town AND Country 
PLANNING with the greatest pleasure 
—it is quite the brightest journal 
going! The August number was 
excellent holiday reading, especially 
the report on the Lords’ Debate in 
June. 

But I was a little surprised that the 
account of Hull planning by Miss 
Davis contained no reference to the 
large and beautifully produced (if 
nothing else) report by two ancient 
but rather well-known planners, Sir 
Edwin Lutyens and Sir Patrick 
Abercrombie. It is true that this 
report—after being welcomed by the 
council (I possess a wonderfully in- 
scribed copy!) was subsequently 
scrapped owing to opposition by (1) 
Ministry of Transport; (2) Ministry 
of Town and Country Planning; (3) 
the shopping community; (4) the 
city engineer (most formidable—but 
not our fault that he wasn’t brought 
in, in collaboration). 

(1) I think we had a really good 
solution of the rail and road prob- 
lem. The Minister supported the 
permanent officials who said you 
couldn’t use public money for a 
private concern, i.e. the railways. (It 
was possible even then under the 1909 
Act, and soon after came nationaliza- 
tion. ) 

2) The Ministry of Town and 
Country Planning wouldn’t look at 


News from 


Mr Richard Weaver, of Long Beach, 

California, writes : 

I am back in Stockholm after 
four days in a northern land. The 
planners there are the same as else- 
where except that they wear snow- 
shoes to work. And the planning 


our proposal to create one big satellite 
in place of numerous suburban 
schemes killing the green belt. I think 
the new town which was to be com- 
bined with a sort of Hampton Court 
had a touch of originality. 

(3) The shopping centre was 
frankly a bit far-fetched—but it was 
an idea. An eminent consultant was 
employed by the shopkeepers to 
smash it; he did! 

These three ideas—in which per- 
haps the wild genius of Lutyens, who 
didn’t live to see the report finished, 
was apparent (he had other and 
wilder ideas)—were I think worth 
mentioning. I would add that though 
these two old men’s names appear on 
the title page, the work was done by 
a brilliant band of young men— 
Derek Plumstead (in charge), D. R. 
Childs, Miss Joan Hyland (now alas 
lost to us through Australian matri- 
mony), A. M. Foyle, and H. B. 
Chandler. The report is worth pos- 
sessing for their drawings alone and 
the illustrations of J. D. M. Harvey 
(all emanating from the London 
University College School of Archi- 
tecture and Town Planning). I per- 
sonally think it probably the best post- 
war report I have been connected 
with, though not the most practic- 
able. 

I would have been quite happy if 
Miss Davis had blown it sky-high: it 
may be a bit airy. 


the North 


problems are the same too—there is 
no place to park your dog team when 
you get to town, and the Reindeer 
Grazers Association is bringing con- 
siderable pressure to bear because the 
urban sprawl of igloos is encroaching 
on their land. So it goes. 
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STUDIES OF NORTH-WEST AMERICAN 
FORESTS IN RELATION TO SILVICUL- 
TURE IN GREAT BRITAIN. Forestry 
Commission Bulletin 25. By R. F. Wood. 
HMSO. 6s. 

It is the trees from the Pacific coast 
of North America that have trans- 
formed so many of Britain’s woods 
and forests. A century ago the Wey- 
mouth pine from the east was still 
considered useful, but now it is almost 
a rarity, and a century hence the 
American red oak, now being planted 
on an increasing scale by the Forestry 
Commission, may have proved itself 
an important timber species; but at 
present it can be said that the eastern 
American trees have usually failed in 
British forestry, for lack of vigour or 
through susceptibility to disease, 
though some have succeeded hand- 
somely in park and garden when 
grown as ornaments. 

However, the Forestry Commis- 
sion’s latest Bulletin is concerned en- 
tirely with western species. The 
oceanic climate of the coast of British 
Columbia, and of the western State 
of Washington, is generally consider- 
ed to be much nearer than East 
Canada’s to Britain’s, and this is one 
reason for the success of western trees 
in this country. But the opening chap- 
ter on climate shows that some reser- 
vations are necessary. British Colum- 
bia is a large area and conditions 
vary: in some places comparisons 
have been made with Moscow’s 
climate rather than with Britain’s. 
Again, even where the temperature 
curves agree quite nicely with places 
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in Britain, and the rainfall also com- 
pares moderately well, there may be 
complications. We receive more of 
our rain in summer. In BC there are 
places where serious summer droughts 
occur though the annual rainfall is 80 
inches or more. Such factors are likely 
to influence a tree’s growing habits, 
which are naturally adjusted to its 
environment. Again, in BC exposure 
to wind does not seem to be so im- 
portant an influence as in this country 
where we know (all too well) that 
some western species (e.g. Douglas 
fir) will not stand much wind. 

The chief trees studied in this Bul- 
letin are Sitka spruce (which stands 
up well to wind), Douglas fir, western 
hemlock (Tsuga heterophylla) and 
lodgepole pine (Pinus contorta). Mr 
Wood advocates no revolutionary 
change in forest practice in relation 
to these species but he states many 
pertinent and little-known facts and 
A Douglas fir at Powis Castle. This tree has 
been renowned as the tallest in Britain but 


is now thought to have lost the primacy to 
another Douglas fir in Western Ross. 
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he offers some interesting suggestions. 

In British Columbia Sitka spruce 
dislikes bog conditions but ‘“‘it does 
not seem to have any objection to 
salt water in moderation and is often 
found with its root system in a posi- 
tion where it must get periodically 
inundated by the tide.”’ Other obser- 
vations confirm that Sitka is indeed 
a moisture-demander and probably 
unsuited to our eastern counties. 
Perhaps Sitka seed from South Alaska 
would be better adapted than the 
usual Queen Charlotte Islands seed 
for planting in Scotland. 

Douglas fir (normally considered 
to be a tree demanding good drain- 
age) may be seen growing to a height 
of 200 feet even where its root system 
is no more than 24-25 inches deep 
because of a cemented layer prevent- 
ing further penetration. Elsewhere 
Douglas roots could be traced to a 
depth of eight feet or more. Douglas 
is perhaps not to be recommended 
for the colder parts of the British 
Isles but nowhere should our moist- 
ure supply be inadequate. 

From BC observations it is sug- 
gested that the beautiful western 
hemlock might be used in a much 
wider range of forest conditions in 
this island than it is at present. In- 
deed, both this species and Thuja 
plicata seemed to thrive in soils of a 
quite low fertility. But Thuja, which 
makes the better timber, perhaps 
wants rather more moisture. Apropos 
timber qualities there is a pertinent 
reminder that most of the usually 
accepted evaluations are taken from 
mature trees: e.g. from Douglas 
300-500 years old. But in British 
forestry the aim and intention is to 
grow all these species on relatively 
short rotations, so it is the quality of 
timber from younger trees (perhaps 
60-120 years?) that needs to be con- 
sidered more carefully. This timber 
comment may have some bearing on 
western hemlock, whose timber has 
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A fine stand of western hemlock on the 
Quantocks. The mean height is 864 ft. 


in the past been rated relatively low. 
(An incidental reference to a Douglas 
fir 1,000 years old may make British 
readers pause!) 

The discussion of lodgepole pine, 
the Forestry Commission’s favourite 
species for the highest and most diffi- 
cult moorland sites, is extremely in- 
teresting but too complicated to be 
summarized. Among other species 
which receive some notice are Nootka 
cypress (the northern near-relation 
of Lawson’s cypress), Abies grandis, 
Abies amabilis, Populus trichocarpa (bal- 
sam poplar) and Alnus rubra (red 
alder). Apparently the BC forests 
consist to a great extent of natural 
mixtures but the mixtures are usually 
of two or more coniferous species. The 
broadleaved trees are of quite minor 
importance: it is noted that ‘‘where 
broadleaved species are most desir- 
able for the improvement of the site 
may be the place where it is most 
difficult to maintain them in mixture 
with conifers’’—on which some prac- 
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TCPA National Conference 1955 


Conference Hall, County Hall, London, SE 


THURSDAY, 1 DECEMBER 
and FRIDAY, 2 DECEMBER 


CHANGING BRITAIN 


The first three sessions of the annual National Conference 
this year will discuss the effects of the changing pattern of 
road, rail, and air transport, and capital development on 


planning and the distribution of population throughout the 








country. The final session will be devoted to the problem 
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os fl of London, where there is the greatest concentration of 
‘ 

hs | population and the greatest need for dispersal, and this will 

‘ be discussed in relation to the rest of the country 

fe 

i- The programme will be: 
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e C. T. BRUNNER, PPIT: Roads and Transport 

‘S PETER MASEFIELD: Railways and Air 
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" PETER SELF: Distribution of Population 

? ALD W. G. FISKE: Relation of London to the 

ms rest of the Country 
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Tickets: Members 21s.; Non-Members 25s. 
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> Full details, including the names of further speakers, will be available shortly from 


the Conference Secretary, TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING ASSOCIATION, 28 KING 


STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON WC2 
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tical foresters will doubtless murmur 
““You’re telling me!” 

There is an interesting chapter on 
provenance questions. Many British 
foresters are aware that they know 
far too little about the source of vari- 
ous tree seeds, and obviously all kinds 
of mistakes (as well as some slices of 
good luck) may occur when species 
have a very wide distribution and 
grow at many different altitudes and 
latitudes with various climates. But— 
apart from the already mentioned 
Sitka point—not very much of direct 
positive use is recorded here, though 
there is some stimulating specula- 
tion. It is thought that it should be 
possible to obtain both Sitka spruce 
and Douglas fir seed from environ- 
ments likely to yield late-flushing 
strains—which would be a great 
advantage in this country, where late 
April and May frosts often do grave 
mischief. Nowhere did Mr Wood ob- 
serve stands of trees with certain 
faults commonly associated in this 
country with certain species: for 
example, coarseness and heavy 
branching in Douglas fir and fluting 
in western hemlock. There may some- 
times be an unfortunate bias in seed 
collections against the best quality 
parent trees because collectors wish 
to fill their bags as quickly as possible 
and that may mean that they work 
on trees of inferior size or form. But 
this is not judged likely to be an 
important influence over the whole 
field. 

Bulletin No. 25 extends to some 
forty pages of small print with twelve 
pages of excellent photographs and a 
map. J. D. U. WARD 


NEW SCHOOL PLAYING FIELDS. 
Building Bulletin 10. HMSO. 35. 6d. 
This booklet issued by the Ministry 
of Education covers the provision, 
construction, and maintenance of 
playing fields for schools. It assumes 
that this information will particularly 
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relate to new schools, although much 
could be adapted to existing fields, 
But the notes on the care of the differ- 
ent pitches and courts, including 
advice on fertilizers, control of weeds, 
pests, and the avoidance of wear and 
tear would be helpful to many 
groundsmen. 

The Bulletin is intended to give 
guidance on the provision of facilities 
for outdoor games “‘so as to obtain the 
best possible educational value from 
the prescribed areas, with economy 
in capital and maintenance costs’’. It 
admits not being final or complete- 
ly comprehensive but includes among 
the many appendices a list of books 
for further reference. 

The Bulletin briefly describes the 
recreational requirements of various 
types of schools, choice of sites, layout, 
and construction, with details of pre- 
paration, drainage and _ surfacing, 
specifications, costs, and upkeep. 
There are tables and diagrams of 
suggested sizes of pitches in relation 
to the age and number of children, 
as well as some sample layouts. 

As asummary of much of the avail- 
able information on the subject this 
publication should be useful. 

j. 2. 


IN THE NAME OF SANITY. By Lewis 
Mumford. Harcourt, Brace & Co., New 
York. $3.75 (1954). 

THE BOMB. Challenge and Answer. By 
Professor A. Haddow and others. Edited 
by Gilbert McAllister. Batsford. 253. 
(1955). 

The first of these books (published 
in USA) is a profound essay in human 
morals: in essence it is an effort to 
formulate a world-religion for mod- 
ern man based on his intuitional de- 
sires for love and tenderness as well 
as for personal survival on earth. 
Such a religion must not be incon- 
sistent with any of the valid knowledge 
of the world or of the nature of man 
himself accumulated by scientists, 
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historians, and artists, and thinkers 
about town planning who have 
reason to appreciate the vast range 
of study that Lewis Mumford has 
brought to bear on their own back- 
yard will be specially disposed to 
attend to his thought in a wider 
philosophical field. 

The same is true of the second 
book, to which forceful contributions 
are made by Professor Haddow, 
Bertrand Russell, Lord Beveridge, 
Henry Usborne, MP, and Gilbert 
McAllister—two of whom have been 
active in the town and country plan- 
ning movement. The theme is the 
urgency of the world problem posed 
by the hydrogen bomb, and _ the 
solution offered is world government 
by way of a drastic revision of the 
United Nations Charter. Mr Mc- 
Allister, in his chapter, sees ‘‘a deep 
philosophical connection between the 
idea of good living conditions for the 
individual and the family and the 
idea that a world order of society is 
desirable, possible, and necessary’, 
and cites the interest of Robert 
Owen, Patrick Geddes, Lewis Mum- 
ford, and Grunebaum Ballin (of 
France) in planning and world 
government as evidence of that con- 
nection. He could have added the 
name of Sir Raymond Unwin, who 
was very active in the British group 
that worked out a scheme for the 
League of Nations during the first 
world war; as well as those of Fourier 
and Sir Ebenezer Howard, whose 
idealism included projections of a 
world order. Too much should not 
be made of this coincidence. All men 
of goodwill want world peace, and 
town planners are among those who 
have the habit of looking ahead and 
formulating policies and methods. 
The common aim is security and 
good living, but whether the route to 
this is by way of world government 
and whether a great move in that 
direction is practicable in the near 
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future are vast questions on which 
town planners can, like other people, 
differ. One merit of this book is its 
demonstration of the real and terrible 
danger that faces civilization—a 
matter in which all who are engaged 
in constructive work must be acutely 
interested. F. J. 0. 


MODERNIZATION OF INDUSTRIAL 
BUILDINGS. By C. S. White. Industrial 
Welfare Society. 2s. 6d. 

The Industrial Welfare Society is a 
voluntary association of firms, cor- 
porations, and persons ‘“‘concerned 
with working conditions and human 
relationships as they affect the securi- 
ty, health, and well-being of workers 
at all levels.”’ 

This publication discusses efficiency 
of production methods on which the 
treatment of buildings must depend. 





There are chapters on process plan- | 


ning, ancillary units, administration, 
daylighting, and advice on the use of 
colour, and the treatment of floors, 
walls, and ceilings. 


REPORT OF THE ADVISORY COM- 
MITTEE ON SAND AND GRAVEL. Part 
14: East Lincolnshire and Part 15: East 
Yorkshire. HMSO. 6s. 6d. 

With this volume the Advisory 
Committee on Sand and Gravel, ap- 
pointed in 1946 to make recommen- 
dations on future policy for the con- 
trol under the Town and Country 
Planning Acts of the extraction of 
sand and gravel, has published two 
general and fifteen regional reports. 
Remaining reports concerning Wales 
and south west England are to be 
published shortly. 

Parts 14 and 15 estimate the 
average demand in East Lincolnshire 
and Fast Yorkshire for the next fifty 
years and put the acreage required to 
meet this demand at 2,700 acres. It is 
considered that the working of this 
land will not cause serious inter- 
ference with agriculture or local 
amenities. 
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